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CHAPTER XV. 



MONSIEUR JOLI C(EUK. 



I HE hopes of daybreak were realised ; 
the sun was shining in a cloud- 
sky, and its pallid rays 
were reflected by the immaculate snow ; the 
forest, mournful and colourless the day be- 
fore, was now dazzling with a brilliancy 
which blinded the eye. 

From time to time Vitahs put his hand 
under the wrapper to feel Joli Coeur, but 
he did not recover his warmth, and when 
I bent over him I could hear Mm shivering. 
It soon became evident that we could not in 
VOL. II. ^^ %\ 
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air, walked into the kitchen, and, keeping on 
his hat, his neck held back, he asked the 
innkeeper for a good room with a fire. 

Just at first the landlady, who was a dig- 
nified personage, had disdained to look at us ; 
but my master's grand airs overawed her, 
and a servant-girl received the order to show 
us the way. 

* Quick 1 go to bed,' said Vitalis to me, 
while the servant lighted the fire. 

I stood for a moment amazed ; why should 
I go to bed ? I would much rather have sat 
down to table than gone to bed. 

' Come, quick 1' repeated Vitalis, and I had 
nothing for it but to obey. 

There was an eiderdown upon the bed; 
Vitalis drew it over me up to the chin. 

' Try and get warm,' he said to me ; ' the 
warmer you are the better it will be.' 

It seemed to me that Joli Coeur had much 
more need than I of heat, for I was not in 
the least cold. While I remained motion- 
less under the eiderdown trying to get warm, 
Vitalis, to the great astonishment of the ser- 
vant, turned and re-turned about poor little 
Joli Coeur as if he meant to roast him. 
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*Are you warm?' asked Vitalis of me, 
after some instants. 

' I'm smothering/ 

'That's just what I want;' and coming 
quickly to me, he put Joli Coeur into my bed, 
telling me to keep him closely held against 
my chest. 

The poor little creature, who was usually 
so restive when anything was done to him that 
did not please him, seemed resigned to every- 
thing. It clung close to me without moving ; 
it was no longer cold ; its body was burning. 

My master had gone down to the kitchen ; 
soon after he came up again, carrying a bowl 
of hot, sweetened wine. He tried to make 
Joli Coeur drink some spoonfuls of this beve- 
rage, but the latter could hot unclose his 
teeth. With his bright eyes he looked at us 
sadly, as though begging us not to torment 
him. At the same time he put one of his 
arms out of bed and held it towards us. 

I was asking myself what this gesture 
meant, which he repeated every minute, 
when Vitalis explained it to me. Before I 
joined the company Joli Coeur had had in- 
flammation of the chest, and they had bled 
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him in the arm ; and now, feeling himself ill 
again^ he held out his arm that he might be 
bled and cured as he had been cured the first 
time. It was so touching 1 Not only was 
Yitalis touched, but he was uneasy besides. 
Poor Joli Coeur was evidently ill ; and more 
than that, he must have felt himself very ill 
to refuse the sugared wine he was so fond of. 

' Drink the wine/ said Vitalis, * and stop 
in bed ; I am going to get a doctor.' 

It must be confessed that I also was very 
fond of sweetened wine ; and more than that^ 
I was terribly hungry. I did not let this 
order be given twice, and after having 
emptied the bowl I put myself .gala uuder 
the eiderdown, where, the heat of the wine 
helping, I was nearly suffocated. 

Our master was not long away; he re- 
turned soon, bringing with him a gentleman 
in gold spectacles — ^the doctor. 

Fearing that this mighty personage would 
not trouble himself for a monkey, Vitalis 
had not stated for what invalid he required 
him ; therefore, seeing me in bed as red as 
an opening peony, the doctor came to me, 
and having put his hand upon my forehead, 
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* Congestion/ said he, and he shook his head 
with an air which prophesied no good. 

It was time to undeceive him, or perhaps 
he would bleed me. 

* It isn't T who am ill,' I said. 

' What, not ill ! This child is raring.' 

Without replying I raised the coverlet a 
little, and showing Joli Coeur, who had put 
his little arm round my neck, said : 

' It is he who is ill.' 

The doctor recoiled two steps, and, turn- 
ing to Vitalis, cried : 

* A monkey ! what ! do you mean to say 
that you have disturbed me for a monkey, 
and in such weather 1' 

I thought that he was about to go away 
in indignation. But our master was a clever 
man, and one who did not easily lose his 
presence of mind. He accosted the doctor 
with his most polite and grandest manner, 
explaining to him the circumstances; how 
we had been caught in the snow, and how, 
terrified by the wolves, Joli Coeur had taken 
refuge in an oak-tree, where he had been 
frozen with cold. 

* It must be allowed the invalid was only 
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a monkey ; but what a talented monkey ! 
and more than that, a comrade, a friend of 
ours I How could so remarkable an actor be 
entrusted to the care of a mere veterinary 
surgeon ? All the world knows that village 
veterinary surgeons are nothing but donkeys. 
While all the world knows equally well that 
doctors are, every one of them, in diflferent 
degrees, men of science ; so that in the 
smallest village one has only to knock at the 
doctor's door to have the certainty of finding 
both learning and generosity. Also, although 
the monkey is but an animal, as the natu- 
ralists tell us, it approaches man so closely 
that its ailments are the same as his. Is it 
not interesting, from a scientific and artistic 
point of view, to study how these maladies 
resemble or differ from each other ?' 

The Italians are adroit flatterers; the 
doctor soon came back from the door and 
approached the bed once more. 

Whilst our master had been speaking, Joli 
Coeur, who had plainly divined this person- 
age with the spectacles to be a doctor, had 
more than ten times stretched out his little 
arm, as if holding it to be bled. 
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* See how intelligent this monkey is ; he 
knows that you are a doctor, and he holds 
out his arm that you may feel his pulse.' 

That turned the scale with the doctor. 

* Humph I' said he ; * the case is probably 
interesting.' 

Alas 1 it was a very sad and very anxious 
one for us. Poor Monsieur Joli Cceur 
was threatened with inflammation of the 
lungs. This little arm that he had so often 
held out was held by the doctor, and the 
lancet was plunged into its vein without 
his giving the least cry. He knew that it 
was to cure him. Then after the bleeding 
came mustard-plasters, poultices, draughts, 
and hot drinks. 

1 did not stay in bed, as may be guessed ; 
I became nurse under the superintendence of 
Vitalis. Poor little Joli Cceur liked my 
ministrations, and he rewarded me with a 
gentle smile; his expression had become 
really human. Once so lively, so petulant, 
so provoking, always on the alert to play us 
some mischievous trick, he lay there now a 
pattern of docility and quietness. He even 
seemed to want us to show him affection. 
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even exacting it of Capi, who had ro often 
been his victim. Like a spoiled child he 
would have us all about him at once, and 
when one of us went out he flew in a rage. 

His disease ran the usual course of all 
chest complaints; that is to say, a cough 
soon established itself, tiring him greatly by 
the shocks it gave his poor little body. All 
my wealth was five sous ; I laid them out in 
buying barley- sugar for Joli Coeur. Unfor- 
tunately I aggravated his illness instead of 
soothing it ; for with the attention which he 
brought to bear upon everything, it did not 
take him long to ascertain that I gave him 
a piece of barley-sugar every time he coughed. 

Thereupon he made haste to profit by this 
piece of information, and set himself to cough 
every other minute, in order to enjoy oftener 
the remedy which he liked so well ; so that 
this remedy, instead of curing, made him 
worse. 

When I discovered his manoeuvre I, of 
course, suppressed the barley-sugar ; but he 
was not discouraged. He began by imploring 
me with his beseeching eyes, and when he 
saw that his prayers were useless, he sat up, 
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and, bent double, one hand on his stomach, 
coughing with all his might, his face flushed, 
the veins of his forehead distended, and he 
ended by choking himself, no longer in play, 
but in good earnest. 

My master had never confided the state of 
his afiairs to me, and it was only in an in- 
cidental way that I learnt he had been forced 
to sell his watch in order to buy me my 
sheepskin ; but in the hard straits we were 
now in he thought that he might break 
through his rule. 

One morning, on coming back after break- 
fasting, I meantime having remained with 
Joli Coeur, who was never left alone, he 
told me that the landlord had asked for the 
payment of what we owed, and that after 
this payment all that he had left was two 
shillings and a penny. 

What were we to do ? Naturally, I was 
unable to solve the difficulty. As for him, 
he saw only one way of getting out of it, and 
that was to give a performance that very 
evening. A performance without Zerbino, 
without Dolce, without JoU Coeur 1 it 
seemed to me out of the question. 
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But we were not in a position to be long 
cast down by what appeared a mere impossi- 
bility ; we must, at any cost, nurse Joli Coeur 
and save him. The doctor, the medicines, the 
fire, the room, obliged us to get, somehow, at 
least forty francs to pay the landlord, who, 
seeing the colour of our money, would open 
a fresh account with us. 

Forty francs in this village, in this cold 
weather, and with the resources at our dis- 
posal, what a master-stroke that would be 1 
However, my master, without waiting to 
reflect, set himself to work at once to cany- 
it out. 

While I took charge of our invalid he 
found a theatre in the market-place ; an open 
air performance was impossible in this cold 
weather. He drew up and hung out the 
advertisements ; he arranged a stage with 
some planks, and boldly expended his fifty 
sous in buying candles, which he cut in 
two so as to double the illumination. 

From the window of the room I could see 
him going and coming through the snow, 
passing and repassing before our inn ; and it 
was not without perplexity that I asked my- 
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self what was the programme of this perfor- 
mance to be ? 

I was soon at rest on that point, for the 
village drummer, wearing a red kdpi, stopped 
before the inn, and, after a splendid tattoo, 
read out the programme. 

What it was may easily be imagined from 
the fact that Vitalis had lavished on it the 
most extravagant promises ; it spoke of * an 
artist celebrated throughout the entire 
universe/ — this meant Capi ; and of ' a 
young singer who was a prodigy,' — the 
prodigy was — myself. But the most inte- 
resting part of this piece of news was the 
statement that there was no fixed price for 
admission, and that it was left to the gene- 
rosity of the spectators, who were not asked 
to pay until after they had seen, heard, and 
applauded. 

This seemed very venturesome to me, for 
would they applaud us ? Capi really de- 
served to be celebrated. But, for my part, 
I had not the least conviction of being a 
prodigy. 

On hearing the drum, Capi. had barked 
joyfully, and Joli Coeur had half-raised himself. 
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although he wajs just then very poorly ; both 
of them, I felt quite sure, guessed that there 
was going to be a performance. This idea 
which had flashed upon my mind was soon 
confirmed by JoU Coeur's pantomime. He 
wanted to get up, and I had to hold him 
down in bed by force ; then he asked me for 
his English general's costume, the coat and 
red trousers braided with gold, the cocked 
hat with its red plume. He clasped his 
hands, he went on his knees the better to 
entreat me. Seeing that he got nothing 
from me by prayer, he tried anger ; then, last 
of all, tears. 

It was clear that we were going to have a 
good deal of trouble to induce him to give 
up this whim of playing his part that 
evening, and I thought that, under these cir- 
cumstances, the best plan would be to hide 
our departure from him. UnluckUy, when 
Yitalis, who did not know what had happened 
during his absence, came m, his first words 
were to tell me to get ready my harp and all 
the affairs necessary for our performance. 

At these, well-known words Joli Cceur 
began again his supplications, this time 
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addressing them to bis master. One might 
wager that, had he been able to use it^ 
articulate speech could not have better ex- 
pressed his wishes than did the different 
sounds he uttered, the contortions of his face, 
and the pantomime of his whole body ; real 
tears ran down his cheeks ; they were real 
kisses that he was showering on Vitalis' 
hands. 

* You want to play ?' spoke the latter. 

' Yes, yes !' proclaimed aloud all Joli 
Coeur's body. 

' But you are ill, poor little Joli Coeur !' 

* Not ill any longer !' he cried, less ex- 
pressively. 

It was truly touching to see the ardour 
that this poor little sick thing, that had now 
barely a breath of life left, threw into its 
supplications, and the looks as well as the 
attitudes he assumed in order to molt us ; 
but to grant him what he asked would have 
been condemning him to certain death. 

The hour was come for us to go to the 
market. I made a good fire on the hearth 
with large logs which would last for a long 
time ; I rolled poor little Joli Cceur well up 
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in his coverlet — he wept hot tears, and em- 
braced me as much as he could — then we set 
out. 

As we made our way through the snow, 
my master explained what he expected of me. 
Our usual pieces were out of the question, 
since our leading actors were wanting ; but 
Capi and I were to do our utmost, and dis- 
play all our zeal and talent, the question at 
stake being to take in forty francs. Forty 
francs I there was the rub. 

Everything had been got in readiness by 
Vitalis, and there were only the candles to 
light ; but this was a luxury that we could 
not indulge in until the room should be nearly 
full, for it would not do for the candles 
to burn out before the performance was over. 

While we took possession of our theatre, 
the drummer made a final parade of the 
village streets, and we could hear the rolling 
of his drum, which sounded far off or near at 
hand according to the winding of the streets. 

After having finished Capi's toilet and my 
own, I went and posted myself behind a 
pillar to see the arrival of the company. 
Soon the rolling of the drum approached, and 
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1 could hear a vague murmur in the streets. 
It was produced by the voices of about 
twenty boys, who were following the drummer, 
keeping step. 

Without breaking off his tattoo, the 
drummer came and placed himself between 
two lamps that stood at the entrance of our 
theatre ; and the audience had only to take 
their places and wait for the show to begin. 
Alas ! how slow they were of coming, not- 
withstanding that the drummer continue^ 
his rub-a-dub with joyous energy 1 I think 
every ragamuffin in the village had installed 
himself, but it was not from them we were 
to draw the sum of forty francs ; we wanted 
people of substance, with well-filled purses 
and open hands. 

At last my master decided that we ought 
to begin, although the room was far from 
being filled; but we could not wait any 
longer, driven as we were by the pressing 
question of candles. 

It fell to me to make the first appearance 
on the stage, and, accompanying myself upon 
the harp, I sang two little songs. I must 
say, in truth, that the applause which I re- 

VOL. If. 22 
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ceived was very slight. I have never been 
afflicted to any great degree with the self- 
love of an actor, but, under the circumstances, 
the coldness of the audience afflicted me. 
Assuredly, if I did not give them pleasure 
they would not open their purses. It was 
not for glory that I was singing, but for poor 
Joli CoDur. Ah 1 how I wanted to attract 
this audience, to rouse them to enthusiasm^ 
to turn their heads I but as far as my eyes 
reached through this market-house, filled 
with quaint dusky figures, it seemed to me 
that I interested them very little, and that 
they were not accepting me as a prodigy. 

Capi had better luck ; they applauded him 
several times, and with loud clappings. 

The programme went on. Thanks to Capi, 
it wound up with bravoes ; not only did they 
clap their hands, they stamped their feet 
into the bargain. The decisive moment 
came; while I danced a Spanish dance to 
Vitalis' accompaniment, Capi, with the 
wooden bowl in his mouth, walked through 
all the ranks of the assembly. 

Would he collect the forty francs ? that 
was the question which sent a pang through 
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my heart, all the while that I was smiling at 
the audience with my most agreeable expres- 
sion. I was breathless, and I still danced 
on, for I had no business to stop until Capi 
should have come back ; he did not hurry 
himself, and when people did not give him 
anything he tapped his paw on those pockets 
that were disinclined to open. 

At last I saw him coming up, and I was 
about to stop when Vitalis made me a sign 
to go on. I went on, and getting near Capi, 
saw that the wooden bowl was not full ; it 
was a long way from it. 

At that moment Vitalis, who had also 
guessed the amount of the collection, stood 
up : 

* I believe I may now say, without self- 
flattery, that we have gone through our pro- 
gramme; however, asf our candles are still 
burning, I am about, if agreeable to the 
audience, to sing some airs. Capi will make 
a fresh round, and those gentlemen who had 
not an opportunity of getting at their pockets 
on his first expedition will perhaps be quicker 
and more active this time ; so I warn them 
to prepare themselves beforehand.' 

22—2 
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Although Vitalis had been my teacher, I 
had never really heard him sing, or at least 
sing as he did that night. He chose two 
songs well-known to everybody, but which 
at that time I had never heard — the romance 
from * Joseph :' * A peine au sortir de Ten- 
fance,' and that froni * Richard Coeur de 
Lion :' * Oh, Richard I oh, mon roi !' I was 
not then old enough to be a competent 
judge of singing, artistic or not artistic, 
but all I can say is that the feeling his style 
of singing excited in me was such that I 
burst out crying in the corner to which I had 
withdrawn. 

Through the mist which dimmed my eyes 
I saw a young lady, who was sitting in the 
front row, applaud heartily. I had already 
remarked her, for she was not a peasant, like 
the rest of the audience ; she was a real lady, 
young, handsome, and whom, from her fur 
cloak, I had judged to be the richest in the 
village. She had a child beside her, who 
had also applauded Capi greatly — her son, 
no doubt, for he was extremely like her. 

After the first song Capi began his collec- 
tion again, and I noticed with surprise that 
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this beautiful lady had put nothing into the 
wooden bowl. 

When my master had finished the air from 
* Richard/ she made me a sign with her 'hand, 
and I went up to her. 

* I wish to speak to your master/ she said 
to me. 

I was rather astonished that this hand- 
some lady should want to speak to my 
master. She would have done better, ac- 
cording to my mind, to put her offering in 
the bowl ; however, I went off to transmit 
the wish thus expressed to Vitalis, and 
meantime Capi returned to us. The second 
collection had been even less productive than 
the first. 

* What does that lady want with me 1' 
asked VitaUs. 

' To speak to you.' 

' I have nothing to say to her.' 

* She has not given anything to Capi ; 
perhaps she wants to give something now.' 

* Then it is for Capi to go to her, and not 
for me.' 

However he decided to go, but took Capi 
with him. I followed them. 



i 
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Meanwhile a servant, carrying a lantern 
and a wrapper, had come and taken up his 
position beside the lady and the child. 

Vitalis drew near and bowed, but coldly. 

* Forgive my having troubled you/ said 
the lady, *but I wished to congratulate you.' 

Vitalis bentwithout answering asingle word. 

* I am a musician/ continued the lady ; 
' that will show you I can appreciate a great 
talent like yours.' 

Great talent in my master, in Vitalis, the 
street-singer, the showman 1 I stood amazed. 

'There is no such thing as talent in an 
old fellow like me,' Vitalis said. 

' Do not think that I am moved by indis- 
creet curiosity/ said the lady. 

' But I should have no objection to satisfy 
any such curiosity. You were surprised, were 
you not, to hear anything like singing from 
a dog-showman V 

' Wonder-stricken I' 

' It is very simple, however : I have not 
always been what I am now. Once upon a 
time, in my youth — it is a long while ago — 
I was — yes, I was the servant of a great 
singer ; and in imitation I used to repeat,. 
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like a parrot, some of the songs that my 
master practised in my presence — that is all/ 
The lady did not answer, but she threw a 
searching look at Vitalis, who stood before her 
somewhat ill at ease. 

^ Au revoir, monsieur^ said she, with an 
emphasis upon the word 'monsieur,' which 
she pronounced with a strange intonation. 
' Au revoir ; and once more let me thank you 
for the emotion that I have just felt.' 

Then, stooping down to Capi, she put a 
piece of gold into the wooden bowl. 

I thought that Vitalis was going to hand 
the ladj" to the door, but he did nothing of 
the sort ; and when she had moved away a 
few steps I heard him mutter to himself two 
or three Italian oaths in an undertone. 

' But she has given Capi a louis,' said I. 

I thought that he was going to give me 
a blow ; however, he stayed his uplifted hand. 

'A louis,' he said, as if awaking from a 
dream ; ' ah, yes, that is true. Poor Joli 
Coeur I I had forgotten him ; let us go back 
to him.' 

Our packing up was quickly over, and we 
were not long in getting back to the inn. 
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I went upstairs first, and ran into the 
room; the fire was not out, but it was no 
longer blazing. I quickly lighted a candle 
and looked for Joli Coeur, wondering that I 
did not hear him. 

He was lying upon his coverlet, stretched 
to his full length ; he had put on his gene- 
ral's uniform, and seemed to be asleep. I 
stooped over him to take his hand gently 
without waking him ; it was cold. 

Just then Vitalis came into the room. I 
turned to him. 

* Joli Coeur is cold I' 

VitaUs bent down beside me. 

'AlasT said he, 'he is dead. It was to 
be. Look you, Remi, I did wrong in taking 
you away from Mrs. Milligan. I am pun- 
ished. Zerbino, Dolce, and now Joli Coeur. 
It is not at an end.' 




CHAPTER XVI. 



ENTERING PARIS. 



I E were still a long way from Paris. 
We had to trudge, from morning 
until night, along roads deep in 
snow, right in the teeth of the north wind, 
which beat against our faces. 

How sad these long marches were — 
Vitalis walking on ahead, I behind him, and 
Capi at my heels I For hours we walked 
thus in single file without interchanging a 
word, our faces coloured purple by the cold 
wind, with wet feet and empty stomachs. The 
people whom we met stood still to stare 
at us. Strange ideas no doubt flitted through 
their minds : whither could that big old man 
be taking the child and the dog ? 
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This silence was excessively disagreeable 
to me. I would have liked to talk. I 
wanted to be roused and cheered, but 
Vitalis only answered by a few curt words 
when I spoke to him, and that, too, without 
turning round. 

Luckily, Capi was more communicative, 
and often, as I walked along, I felt a hot, wet 
tongue against my hand ; it was Capi, wha 
was licking me to tell me : * You know I am 
here — Capi, your friend Capi.' And then I 
patted him gently without stopping. He 
seemed as glad of my token of affection as I 
was of his; we understood and loved each 
other ; we were a mutual support. He felt it, 
I am sure, as much as I did, for a dog s heart 
is no less sensitive than a child's. 

These pattings consoled Capi so much, 
that I think they made him sometimes 
forget the death of his comrades. The force 
of habit gained the upper hand, and he 
would stop suddenly in the road as if to- 
watch his troop come up, as in the time when 
he was their corporal and needed to keep his 
eye on them. But after a few seconds his 
memory returned, and reminded him why 
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there was no troop to come up ; then he 
would run ahead of us, and look up in 
Vitalis' face, as calling him to witness that 
he was not to be blamed. If Dolce, if Zer- 
bino were not in sight, it was because we 
were never to see them again. His eyes. 
said all this so expressively, so intelligibly,, 
that our hearts were wrung by it. 

This was not the sort of thing to enliven 
our way, and we badly needed some amuse- 
ment, at least I did. All over the country 
lay the white winding-sheet of snow ; no sun 
in the sky, nothing but a pale, dim-coloured 
daylight ; nothing stirring in the fields, no- 
peasants at work, no neighing of horses or 
lowing of cattle ; naught save the croaking of 
the crows perched on the top boughs of the 
naked trees, screeching out their hunger, un- 
able to find a spot of earth where to alight 
and look for a few worms. No open 
houses in the villages — all was silence and 
loneliness ; in this bitter cold the people stay 
in the chimney corner, or go about their 
work in closed stables and barns. 

So we went straight on along the rugged or 
slippery road without stopping, and without 
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making any other halt save for the night's 
shelter in a stable or in a sheepfold ; a piece 
of bread, all too meagre, alas I for our even- 
ing meal, which was our dinner and supper all 
in one. When we had the good luck to be 
sent into a sheepfold we thought ourselves 
fortunate, for the warmth of the sheep kept 
us from the cold. 

One by one the miles were accomplished, 
each halting-place brought us nearer Paris, 
and even if the milestones along the road- 
side had not informed me, I should have 
become aware of it by the increase in the 
traflfic, and also by the colour of the snow- 
on the road, which was much more dirty 
than that in the plains of Champagne. 
Wonderful to say, to me at least, the country 
did not seem more beautiful, the villages 
were no diflferent from those which we had 
passed through some days before. I had so 
often heard the wonders of Paris talked of, 
that I had imagined, in my innocence, these 
wonders would make themselves manifest 
from afar by something extraordinary. I 
did not quite know what I was to expect, 
and dared not ask, but, candidly, was on the 
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look out for prodigies : golden trees, streets 
lined with marble palaces, and the people in 
these streets dressed in silk attire — all that 
would have appeared to me quite natural. 

However absorbed I was in looking for 
the golden trees, I noticed, nevertheless, 
that the people whom we met took no notice 
of us ; possibly they were too busy for that, 
or perhaps they were accustomed to more 
sorrowful sights than that presented by us. 
This was by no means reassuring. 

What were we going to do in Paris, par- 
ticularly in our present state of wretched-^ 
ness 1 I asked myself that question with 
anxiety, and occupied my mind during these 
long journeys with it constantly. I should 
have liked to question Vitalis, but I did not 
dare ; he seemed to be so gloomy, and he 
was so curt of speech. 

At last one day he condescended to walk 
along by my side, and I felt from the way in 
which he looked at me that I was about to 
be told what I had so often wanted to know. 
It was morning; we had slept at a farm- 
house a short distance from a large village 
which, according to the blue sign-bo^xAs>^ 
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along the road, was called Boissy St. Leger. 
We had set out early — that is, at dawn — and 
after having skirted the walls of a park and 
walked through this village of Boissy St. 
Leger, we saw before us, from the top of a 
rising ground, a great cloud of black vapour 
which was hovering above an immense city, 
whose tallest buildings alone we could see. 

I was opening my eyes to try and make 
out the various objects in the midst of this 
confusion of roofs, steeples, and towers which 
were lost in the mist and smoke, when Vi- 
talis, slackening his steps, walked beside me. 

' Now our mode of life is changed,' he said 
to me, as if he were taking up again the 
thread of a previous conversation. ' We shall 
be in Paris in four hours.' 

' Ah ! that is Paris, lying down there ?' 

'Why, of course.' 

At the very moment when Vitalis was 
telling me that it was Paris which we had 
before us, a ray of light darted from the sky, 
and I saw, swift as a lightning-flash, a gilded 
glass roof. 

It was plain I had not deceived myself. I 
was going to find trees laden with gold. 
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Vitalis went on : 

^ In Paris we must separate.' 

Instantly night fell, and I saw no more 
the gold-laden trees. I turned my eyes on 
Vitalis. He was looking at me too, and the 
paleness of my face, the trembling of my lips, 
told him what was passing within me. 

^ You are troubled,' said he ; ' troubled very 
much, I think.' 

' Must we part ?' I said at last, as soon as 
I had recovered from the first shock. 

' Poor Uttle fellow 1' 

This expression, and, above all, the tone 
in which it was pronounced, brought the 
tears into my eyes ; it was so long since I 
had heard a word of sympathy. 

' Ah, how good you are !' I exclaimed. 

* It is you who are good — a good boy, a 
brave little heart. Don't you know there 
are moments in life when one is disposed to 
recognise things of this sort, and to give way 
to one's feelings? When everything goes 
well, one follows one's own road without 
thinking over much about those who go with 
one; but when things begin to go wrong, 
when one feels in a bad way — above all ^ wba\>L 
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one is growing old and losing faith in the 
morrow, one needs the support of those 
around one, and one is glad to have them 
near. That I should lean on you seems 
astonishing to you, does it not? Yet it is 
so. And the mere fact that your eyes filled 
with tears as you heard what I said seemed 
to give me consolation. For it grieves me 
too, my little Remi.' 

It was not until later in my life, when I 
had some one to love, that I have felt and 
proved the truth of these words. 

'The worst of it is,* continued Vitalis, 
* that people are always compelled to part at 
the very time when they would like most 
of all to draw nearer to one another.' 

* But,' said I timidly, ' you do not intend 
to desert me in Paris ?' 

' No, indeed ; I don't intend to desert you, 
believe me. What would you do in Paris 
all alone, poor boy? And besides, I have 
not the right of deserting you, you may be 
quite sure. The day when I refused to give 
you up to the care of that kind lady, who 
wished to take charge of you and bring you 
up like her son, I bound myself by an obli- 
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gation to bring you up myself as far as it lay 
in my power. Unfortunately circumstances 
are adverse to me. I can do nothing for 
you just now, and that is why I contem- 
plate a separation — not for ev^er, but for some 
months — in order that we may live, each on 
his own account, during the last months of 
the bad season. We shall reach Paris in a 
few hours. What do you expect that we 
could do there with a company reduced to 
Capi alone V 

On hearing his name pronounced the dog 
came and took up his position in front of us, 
and raising his paw to his head with a 
military salute, he placed it upon his heart, 
as if he wished to tell us that we could count 
upon his devotion. In our present situation 
that, however, did not allay our agitation. 

Vitalis stopped a moment to stroke his 
head. 

' You too,' said he, * you are a good dog ; 
but, alas ! people don't live upon goodness in 
this world. It is requisite for the happiness 
of those who surround us, but there is some- 
thing else needful, and of that we have none. 
What good do you imagine we could do with 
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Capi by himself? Don't you quite see that 
we can no longer give performances ?* 

' It is true.' 

' The boys would make fun of us and pelt 
us with rotten apples, and we should not earn 
twenty sous a day. How could we all three 
live upon a franc, which on rainy, snowy, or 
bitter cold days would be reduced to nothing V 

' But my harp ?* 

' If I had two children like you it might 
do, perhaps, but an old man like me with 
one child of your age is a bad look-out. Be- 
sides, I am not old enough. If I were more 
broken-down, or even blind — but unluckily I 
am what I am ; that is to say, not in a state 
to excite pity : and in Paris you must be in 
a very lamentable condition in order to excite 
the compassion of hurried business people. 
Moreover, you must pocket your pride in 
appealing to public charity, and that I could 
never do. We must take another course. 
This is what I have thought of, and what I 
have decided: I will hand you over until 
the end of the winter to a padrone, who will 
engage you for playing on the harp, together 
with other boys.' 
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When I spoke of my harp I little thought 
of such an arrangement as this. 

VitaHs gave me no time to interrupt him. 

* For myself/ he went on, * I will give 
lessons on the harp, the fife, and the vioUn to 
the Italian children who get their living in 
the streets of Paris. I am well known in 
Paris, for I have often stayed there, and 
from thence I came when I arrived in your 
village ; I have only to ask for lessons to get 
more than I am able to give. We can live, 
but each must go his own way. Then, while 
I am giving lessons, I can employ myself in 
training two dogs to replace Zerbino and 
Dolce. I wiU push on their education, and 
in the spring we can both take the road 
again, my little Remi ; never again to be 
parted, for fortune is not always adverse to 
those who have the courage to battle with it. 
I ask you for nothing at this time but 
courage and resignation. Later on, things 
will work better ; it is only a short time to 
endure. In the spring we will take up our 
free life again, and I will take you to Ger- 
many, to England. In this way you will 
grow more vigorous in mind as well ^;a» \io^^ • 
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I will teach you many things, and will make 
a man of you. I bound myself to do this 
before Mrs. Milligan, and I will keep my 
promise. It is in view of these journeys 
that I have begun to teach you English ; 
French and Italian are already something 
for a boy of your age, without counting how 
strong you are. You will see, my little 
Ilemi, you will see — all is not lost.' 

This arrangement was, perhaps, the one 
that best suited our present circumstances. 
And when I think of it now, I recognise 
that my master had done all he could to get 
us out of our distressing position. But the 
thoughts that come after reflection are not 
the same as those that proceed from the first 
impulse. Of all that he said to me I could 
tliink of only two things : Our parting, and 
the padrone. 

In our joumeyings through the villages 
and towns I had met several of these 
padrones driving along with blows the 
children that they had engaged up and 
down the country. They resembled Vitalis 
in nothing, these hard, unjust, exacting, 
drunken ruffians with their lips full of 
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brutal insults, and their hands ever raised to 
strike. One of these terrible masters might 
be my lot. And even if chance gave me a 
good one, the change would be hard enough. 
After my nursing mother, Vitalis. After 
Vitalis, some one else. Would my life always 
be like this ? Should I never find anyone to 
love for ever. 

By degrees my attachment had grown for 
Vitalis as if he were my father. I should 
never then have a father, never a relation ; 
but always be alone in the world, always a 
waif upon this vast earth, with no spot given 
to me for a resting-place. I could have 
given many answers, and words rose from my 
heart to my lips, but I drove them back. 

My master demanded from me courage 
and resignation, and it was my wish to obey 
him and not to increase his trouble. 
Already he no longer walked by my side ; 
as if he feared to hear what he foresaw 
my reply would be, he was once more tramp- 
ing on a few steps ahead. 

I followed him, and we were not long 
in reaching a river that we crossed by the 
muddiest bridge I had ever seen ; the sno^ ^ 
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black as coal-dust, covered the pathway with 
a moving mass, in which we sank up to our 
ankles. At the end of this bridge was a vil- 
lage with narrow streets, then beyond this 
village the country began again, but no longer 
covered with wretched-looking houses. 

On the road carriages followed and passed 
each other without cessation. I came up to 
Vitalis and walked at his right hand, whilst 
Capi kept close at our heels. 

Soon the country came to an end, and we 
found ourselves in a street of which one 
could not see the end ; on each side, far into 
the distance, stretched houses, but poor and 
dirty, and not nearly so handsome as those of 
Bordeaux, Toulouse, and Lyons. 

The snow had here and there been piled 
up in heaps, and upon these black, frozen 
heaps had been thrown ashes, rotten vege- 
tables, refuse of all sorts; the atmosphere 
was filled with fetid smells ; the children who 
were playing before the doors had pallid 
faces. Every instant lumbering vehicles 
came along, which they avoided with much 
skill and without seeming to notice them, 

^ Where are we now ?' said I to Vitalis. 
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' In Paris, my boy/ 

' In Paris I' 

Was it possible that this was Paris? 
Where, then, were my marble mansions? 
Where, then, were my promenaders clothed 
in silk attire ? How ugly, how wretched 
was the reality ! This, then, was the Paris 
I had so longed to see 1 Was it here that I 
was to pass the winter, separated from Vitalis 
and Capi. 




CHAPTER XVII. 



THE PADRONE. 



ALTHOUGH everything which sur- 
rounded us appeared horrible to 
me, I kept my eyee open, and aj- 
most forgot the gravity of my situation as I 
gazed around me. The further we got into 
Paris the less I realised my childish dreams 
and hopeful imaginings ; the odour that arose 
from the frozen gutters seemed to grow more 
foul ; the mud, mixed with snow and lumps 
of ice, got blacker and blacker, and in places 
where it had thawed it splashed up from 
under the wheels of the carriages and flew 
in thick daubs on the fronts and windows of 
the houses occupied by poor and dirty shops. 
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Decidedly Paris did not come up to Bor- 
deaux. 

After havinof walked for some time alongr 
a broad street less wretched than those which 
we had just passed through, and in which 
the shops became larger and finer the further 
we went on, Vitalis turned to the right, and 
soon we found ourselves in a very squaUd 
neighbourhood ; the tops of the tall grimy 
houses appeared to touch one another; the 
unfrozen gutter ran down the middle of the 
street, and on the greasy pavement a dense 
crowd of people were walking, regardless of 
the stinking water beneath their feet. 

Never had I beheld such a pale-faced 
<3rowd, nor seen anything to equal the impu- 
dence of the children, who ran about among 
the pedestrians ; in the drink-shops, which 
abounded, men and women were drinking 
and shouting as they stood at the metal 
<}ounters. 

On the corner of a house I read the name, 
^Rue de Lourcine.' Vitalis, who seemed 
to know the place, gently pushed aside the 
groups that stood in his way, and I followed 
•close after him. 
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* Take care not to lose me/ he said. 

But the warning was unnecessary ; I kept 
at his heels, and for greater security I clung 
to his coat-tails. 

After having passed through a large yard 
and an entry we came to a sort of tunnel, 
dank and gloomy, where surely the sun had 
never penetrated. It was uglier and more 
terrifying than anything I had hitherto seen. 

' Is Garofoli at home V asked Vitalis of a 
man who was hanging rags against the wall 
by the light of a lantern. 

'Don't know. Go up and see for your- 
self ; you know where — top of the stair, door 
fronting you.' 

* Garofoli is the padrone I was talking to- 
you about,' he said as we went up the stairs, 
which, covered as they were with a crust of* 
nmd, were as slippery as if they had been 
cut out of wet clay; *it is here that he 
lives.' 

The street, the house, the staircase, had 
not tended to raise my spirits — what would 
the master be like % 

There wore four flights of stairs. Vitalis, 
without knocking, pushed open the door 
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which faced us on the landing, and we found 
ourselves in a large room — a sort of huge 
garret. There was a large vacant space in 
the middle, and ranged around were a dozen 
beds. The walls and ceiling were of an in- 
definable colour. Once on a time they had 
been white, but smoke, dust, and filth of all 
sorts had blackened the plaster, which in 
places was broken or in holes. In one place 
was a head drawn in charcoal, and near it 
some one had carved flowers and birds. 

' Garofoli,' said Vitalis, on entering, ' where 
are you hiding? I see nobody. Answer 
me, please ; it is VitaUs talking to you.' 

In truth the room seemed to be deserted, 
as well as one could judge by the gleam of 
an oil-lamp hung on the wall; but to my 
master's question a weak and plaintive voice, 
a child's voice, replied : 

' Signor Garofoli has gone out. He will 
not be back for two hours.' 

At the same time the owner of the voice 
came forward ; it was a child about ten 
years old. He came towards us, dragging 
himself along ; and I was so painfully struck 
by his strange aspect that I see it still before 
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me. He had, so to speak^ no body, and his 
huge, disproportionod head seemed to grow 
out of his legs, as in those caricatures which 
were so popular a few years ago. This head 
bore a profound expression of sorrow and 
sweetness, with a look of resignation in the 
eyes and hopelessness in his countenance 
generally. 

Formed like this, he could not be hand- 
some ; still he attracted one's attention, and 
one's sympathy was enlisted by a certain 
charm which seemed to proceed from his 
expressive mouth and his large liquid eyes, 
tender as a dog's. 

' Are you quite sure that he will be back 
in two hours ?' asked Vitalis. 

' Quite sure, sir ; it will be dinner-time, 
and he never lets anyone but himself serve 
the dinner.' 

* Well, if he returns before that you must 
tell him that Vitalis will come back in two 
hours' time.' 

* In two hours — ^yes, sir.' 

I was preparing to follow my master when 
he stopped me. 

' Stay here,' said he ; * you can rest your- 
self. I will come back.' 
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And as I made a frightened movement he 
added : 

* I assure you that I will come back.' 

I should have preferred, in spite of my 
weariness, to follow Vitalis ; but when he had 
commanded I was accustomed to obey, so I 
stayed. 

When we no longer heard the sound of 
my master's heavy footsteps on the stair, the 
boy, who had listened, his ear turned towards 
the door, addressed himself to me. 

^Are you from my country?' said he to 
me, in Italian. 

Since I had been with Vitalis I had 
learned enough Italian to understand nearly 
all that was said in that language, but I did 
not yet know it well enough to speak it 
unless I was obliged. 

* No,' I repUed, in French. 

* Ah !' said he sadly, fixing his great eyes 
upon me, 'so much the worse. I should 
have been glad if you had been from my 
country.' 

' What country ?' 

' From Lucca. You would have been able, 
perhaps, to give me some news.' 
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' I am French.' 

' Ah ! so much the better.' 

' Do you like the French better than the 
Italians V 

'No; it isn't on my account that I say 
*' so much the better ;" it's on yours. Because 
if you were Italian you would probably come 
here to enter the service of Signor Garofoli ; 
and one doesn't say *' so much the better '* to 
those who get into the service of our padrone/ 

These words were not of a nature to re- 
assure me. 

' Is he a bad man ?' 

The child gave no direct answer to this 
question, but the look which he fixed on me 
was terribly eloquent. Then, as if he did 
not wish to continue a conversation upon 
this subject, he turned his back upon me, and 
went towards a great fireplace that occupied 
the end of the room. 

A good fire of wood burned in the fireplace, 
and hanging in front of the fire bubbled a 
great brass kettle. I came up to the fireplace 
to warm myself, and I remarked that this 
kettle had something out of the common 
about it, which I had not noticed at first. 
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The cover, surmounted by a narrow tube, 
through which the steam escaped, was 
fastened to the kettle on one side by a hinge, 
and on the other by a padlock. 

I had understood that I must not ask in- 
discreet questions about Garofoli, but it did 
not apply to the kettle ? 

* Why is it padlocked/ 

' To prevent me taking out a cup of broth. 
It is my work to make the soup, but the 
master has no confidence in rne.' 

I could not help smiling. 

' You laugh/ said he, sadly, ' because you 
think I am a glutton. In my place perhaps 
you would be one. I am not a glutton — 
indeed I am not —r but starving, and the 
smell of the soup which escapes through this 
tube makes my hunger more cruel than ever.' 

'Would Signor Garofoli let you. die of 
hunger ?' 

* If you come here into his service you 
will learn that we do not die of hunger ; he 
only makes us suffer from it. Especially me, 
because it's a punishment.' 

' A punishment — to die of hunger I' 

' Yes ; I can tell you about that, too \ M 
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Garofoli becomes your master, my warnings 
may bo useful to you. Signor Garofoli is 
my uncle, and he took me to live with him 
out of charity. T nmst tell you that my 
mother is a widow, and, as you may sup- 
pose, she is not well off. When Garofoli 
came into our country last year to pick up 
children, he offered my mother to take me 
away with him. It cost my mother some 
thing to let me go ; but, you know, needs 
must — and there was no help for it, because 
there were six of us at home, and I was the 
eldest. Garofoli would have preferred taking 
my brother Leonardo, who was next to me, 
because Leonardo is good-looking and I am 
ugly. And to earn money one should not 
be ugly ; those who are ugly come off with 
only blows and bad words. But my mother 
would not give up Leonardo. 

' " Mattia is the eldest," said she ; " since 
one must go, let it be Mattia; it is God 
who has ordained it, and I dare not with- 
stand what He decrees." 

* So I set out with my uncle Garofoli. You 
may imagine how hard it was to leave my 
home, my mother in tears, my little sister 
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Christina, who was very fond of me, because 
she was the youngest and I always 
carried her about in my arms ; and then, 
too, my brothers, my companions, and my 
country.' 

I knew how hard these partings were, 
and I had not forgotten the heart-breaking 
sensation which had choked me when I had 
beheld for the last time Mother Barberin's 
white cap. 

Still Mattia continued his story. 

* I was all alone with GarofoH on leaving 
home, but by the end of a w:eek there were 
^ dozen of us, and we set out for France. 
Ah ! the way was dreadfully long for me 
and for my companions, who were sorrowful, 
too. At last we got to Paris ; there were 
only eleven of us now, because one had been 
left behind in the hospital at Dijon. In 
Paris they sorted us out ; the strong ones 
were placed out with chimney-menders or 
master sweeps; those who were not stout 
enough for a trade were sent out to sing or 
play the hurdy-gurdy in the streets. Of 
course I was not strong enough to work, and 
it seemed as if I were too ugly to make a 
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good day's wages by liurdy-gurdy playing. 
Then Garofoli gave me two little white mice 
that I was to show at all the doors in the 
streets, and ho reckoned my takings at 
thirty sous a day. 

* " As many sous as you are short in the 
evening," said he to me, '* so many blows 
with the stick for you." 

' Thirty sous, that's hard to pick up ; but 
the stick, that's hard too to get, above all, 
when Garofoli holds it. So I did all that I 
could to scrape together my sum; but, in 
spite of my pains, I seldom managed it. 
Nearly all my comrades had got their sous 
when they came in. I scarcely ever had. 
That redoubled Garofoli's wrath. 

' " How does this fool of a Mattia set 
about, it, 1 wonder?" said he. 

' There was another boy who, Uke me, 
showed white mice, and who had been put 
down at forty sous a day, which he brought 
in every night. Several times I went out 
with him to see how he managed it, and 
wherein he was more skilful than I. Then 
I understood how he obtained his forty sous 
so easily, and I had much difficulty with my 
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thirty. When a gentleman and lady gave 
us anything, the lady always said : 

' " Give it to the pretty boy, not the one 
who is so ugly." 

^ The one who was ugly was me. I left 
off going out with my companion, because if 
it is hard to be beaten with a stick at home, 
it is still worse to have to endure unkind 
words in the street, before all the world. 
You cannot understand that, because no one 
has ever told you that you are ugly, but 
I. . . . Wall, GarofoH, finding that blows 
<iid no good, tried another way. 

' '^ For every sous that you are short, I'll 
keep back a potato from your supper," said 
he. ^* Since your skin is hardened to blows, 
perhaps your stomach will be sensitive to 
hunger." 

^ Were you ever driven to do anything by 
threats ?' 

' Well, that depends.' 

* I never was ; besides, I couldn't do more 
than I had done up to then ; and I couldn't 
say to the people to whom I held out my 
hand : " If you don't give me a sou I shall 
have no potatoes to-night." Peo^e^ x^Vo 
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give to children are not affected by those 
reasons/ 

' And what does induce them to give 1 Is 
it to give pleasure ?' 

' Ah ! you are still young ; people give to 
please themselves and not to please others. 
They give to a child because he is pretty, 
and that is the best of reasons ; they give to 
him because of a child they have lost, or 
perhaps for the sake of the child that they 
wish for ; they give because they are quite 
warm, while he is trembling with cold at 
their door-step. Oh, I know all their ways! 
I have had plenty of time to study them. 
See how cold it is to-day, isn't it?* 

' Yery cold.' 

'Well, you go and stand at a door and 
hold out your hand to a gentleman you see 
hurrying along, shivering, in a thin coat, and 
you tell me what he will give you ; stretch 
it out, however, to a gentleman , you see 
walking leisurely along, rolled up in a heavy 
overcoat or in furs, and maybe you will get 
a piece of silver. After a month or six 
weeks of this experience I had not grown 
fat; I had got pale — so pale that I often 
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heard it said about me : " That child is dyinii^ 
of starvation." 

• ' Then suffering did what good looks had 
refused to do : it gave an interesting look to 
my eyes. The people in our part of the 
town took pity on me, and if I did not pick 
up many more sous I picked up sometimes a 
bit of bread, sometimes a drop of soup. It 
was my good time ; I had no more beating ; 
and if I were deprived of potatoes for suppec, 
that mattered little to me when I had had 
something for dinner. 

' But one day Garofoli saw me in a fruit- 
shop eating a plateful of soup, and he under- 
stood then how I endured without complaint 
the loss of my potatoes. Then he decided 
that I should go out no more, but should 
stay in our lodging to get the soup ready and 
keep things in order. But as I might eat 
some of the soup in getting it ready, he in- 
vented this kettle. Every morning before 
going out he puts the meat and vegetables 
into the kettle and padlocks the cover, and I 
have nothing to do but make the pot boil. 
I smell the odour of the broth, that's all ; as 
to taking any, you understand that by this 
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little narrow tube it is impossible. It is 
since I have been cook that I have become 
so pale ; the smell of the broth gives me no 
nourishment, but only increases my hunger, 
that's all. Am I very pale? As I never 
go out I don't hear people talk about it; 
and there's no looking-glass here.' 

I had not had veiy much experience then ; 
I knew, however, that one ought not to 
alarm people who are ill by telling them that 
they look so. 

* You don't seem to me paler than other 
persons,' I said. 

' I see very well you are telling me that 
to reassure me ; but it would please me to be 
very pale, because that would mean that I 
was very ill, and I want to be very ill indeed.* 

I looked at him with astonishment. 

'You don't understand me,' he went on 
with a smile; 'it's very simple, though. 
When you are very ill people take care of 
you, or they leave you to die. If they leave 
me to die there is an end of it ; I shall be no 
longer hungry ; I shall have no more blows. 
And then they say that those who are dead 
live in the sky; so from up in the sky I 
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should see my mother down below in my 
country. And perhaps I might talk to God, 
and if I begged Him very hard I might 
prevent my sister Christina from being un- 
happy. If, on the contrary, they take care 
of me, they will send me to the hospital, and 
I should be glad to go to the hospital/ 

I had an instinctive dread of the hospital, 
and often when overwhelmed with fatigue 
on the road I had been ready to drop, I had 
only to think of the hospital to feel myself 
instantly ready to walk on. I was astonished 
to hear Mattia talking in this way. 

' If you knew how well off you are in the 
hospital,' said he, going on. * I have been 
there already, at St. Eugenie's. There's a 
doctor there — a tall, fair man — who always 
has barley-sugar in his pocket ; it is pounded, 
because pounded barley-sugar is cheaper, but 
it is good, all the same. And then the sisters 
talk to you gently : " Do this, my little one ; 
put out your tongue, poor little fellow !" I 
like people to talk to me gently — it makes 
me inclined to cry ; and when I want to cry 
I feel quite happy. It's foolish, isn't it 
but mother always spoke gently to me. The 
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sisters speak as she spoke ; and if the words 
are not the same, it is the same soft sound. 
And then when you begin to get better they 
give you good broth and wine. When I 
began to feel my strength giving way here 
because I ate nothing, I was glad, and said 
to myself: ^' I'm going to be ill, and Garo- 
foli will send me to the hospital." Ah, yes, 
ill; ill enough to suffer myself, but not 
enough to do Garofoli any harm ; so he has 
kept me. It is astonishing what a great 
deal wretched people can endure I Fortu- 
nately Garofoli has not given up his habit of 
flogging me — along with the others, I ought 
to say — and a week ago he gave me a heavy 
blow over the head with a stick. This time 
I hope that the business is done ; for my 
head is swollen — you can see this great 
lump. 

*He said yesterday that perhaps it was 
a tumour; I don't know what a tumour 
is, biit from the way he spoke of it I think 
that it must be something serious. How- 
ever, I suffer a great deal ; I have shooting 
pains in my head, more painful than the 
toothache. My head is as heavy as if it 
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weighed a hundred pounds ; I get giddy and 
faint away, and at night, when sleeping, I 
can't help groaning and crying. So I think 
that in two or three days from now he must 
make up his mind to send me to the hos- 
pital; because, you understand, a boy who 
cries out at night disturbs the others, and 
Garofoli doesn't like to be disturbed. What 
<a good thing it was he gave me that blow 
with the stick I Now tell me frankly — am 
I not very pale ?' 

So saying, he came and stood in front of 
me, and looked at me straight in the face. 
I had no longer the same reason for holding 
my tongue, still I dared not answer candidly 
and tell him how terrified I was at his great 
burning eyes, his hollow cheeks and dis- 
coloured lips. 

' I think that you are ill enough to go into 
the hospital.' 

'At last r 

And with his halting leg he tried to make 
a bow. But almost instantly he went to the 
table and began to wipe it. 

* We have talked enough,' said he ; * Garo- 
foK is coming back, and nothing will be ready. 
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As you think that T have had blows enough 
to go into the hospital, it is no good earning 
any more ; they would be useless : and some- 
how those that I get now seem harder than 
those I received months ago. They are 
wise, aren't they, who say you can get accus- 
tomed to everything ?* 

All the while he talked he went hobbling 
round the table, putting the plates and spoons 
and forks in their places. I counted twenty 
plates ; Garofoli had twenty children then 
under his orders ; yet as I only saw a dozen 
beds, they must sleep two together. What 
beds I no sheets, but red-coloured rugs, which 
must have been bought from a stable when 
they were no longer warm enough for the 
horses. 

'Is it like this everywhere ?' said I, 
frightened. 

' How do you mean — everywhere ?' 

* Everywhere in the houses of those people 
who have children ?' 

' I don't know ; I have never been any- 
where else : only — you try to go somewhere 
else.' 

' Where 1' 
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* I don't know. Never mind where ; you 
will be better off than here/ 

Never mind where 1 that was vague ; and, 
in any case, how could I set to work to change 
Vitalis* decision ? 

As I was reflecting, without, of course, 
finding any way of escape, the door opened, 
and a boy came in with a violin under hi& 
arm, and in his disengaged hand he carried a 
large piece of scaffolding wood. This piece — 
the same sort as those which I had seen put 
into the fireplace — made it plain to me 
whence Garofoli obtained his stock, and the 
price it cost him. 

* Give me your piece of wood,' said Mattia, 
going to meet the new-comer. 

But the latter, instead of giving the piece 
of wood to his comrade, put it behind hia 
back. 

' No, indeed 1' said he. 

' Let me have it. The soup will be better.' 

' Do you think that I brought it for the 
soup? I have only thirty-six sous, and I 
count upon it that Garofoli mayn't make me 
pay too dearly for the four sous that I am 
short.' 
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' Your piece of wood won't help you ; you 
will have to pay for them all the same : every- 
one has his turn.' 

Mattia said this maliciously, as if he were 
glad of the punishment which awaited his 
comrade. I was surprised at this manifesta- 
tion of spitefulness in one who had so sweet 
^ face ; it was only later on that I came to un- 
derstand how living with bad people corrupts 
one. 

The hour had come for the leturn of all 
Garofoli*s pupils. The boy with the piece ot 
wood was followed by another; then came 
ten more. Each of them on entering hung 
up his instrument on a nail above his bed ; 
this one a violin, that one a harp, another a 
flute or a fife. Those who were not musi- 
cians, but only exhibitors of animals, put 
away in a cage their marmots and guinea- 
pigs. 

A heavier step resounded upon the stair- 
case ; I was sure it was Garofoli, and I saw 
a little red-faced man come limping in. He 
did not wear the Italian costume, but was 
•dressed in a grey coat. His first look was at 
me — a look which chilled my heart. 
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' Who is this boy X said he. 

Mattia quickly answered him with much 
civility, giving him the message with which 
Vitalis had charged him. 

* Ah, Vitalis is in Paris !' said he. * What 
does he want with me V 

' I don't know,' answered Mattia. 

' I was not speaking to you, but to this 
lad.' 

' The padrone is coming,' said I, not daring 
to give a straightforward answer; *he will 
explain to you himself what he wants.' 

* Here's a little fellow who knows the price 
of words. You are not Italian V 

* No ; I am French.' 

Two children had approached Garofoli as 
soon as he came in, and both of them stood 
waiting close to him until he had done speak- 
ing. What did they want with him? I 
soon had an answer to a question that I put 
to myself with much curiosity. 

One of them took his hat from him and 
placed it carefully upon a bed; the other 
forthwith brought him a chair. From the 
gravity and the respect with which they per- 
formed these simple everyday acts, one would 
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have said they were two chorister boys reli- 
giously waiting upon the officiating priest at 
the altar. By this I saw to what an extent 
Oarofoli was feared, for surely these acts of 
attention did not spring from affection. 

When Garofoli had taken his seat, another 
boy ran up with a pipe filled with tobacco, 
and at the same moment a fourth handed 
him a lighted match. 

' It smells of the sulphur, you fool 1' cried 
he, as he put it to his pipe, and he fiiung it 
into the fireplace. 

The culprit hastened to repair his error by 
lighting a fresh match, which he allowed to 
burn for a time before offering it to his 
master. But he declined to take it. 

' Not you, you idiot I' said he, pushing^ him 
roughly aside ; then turning to another boy 
with a smile, which was certainly a signal 
favour : * Riccardo, a match ; there's a good 
boy.' 

And the good boy hastened to obey. 

' Now,' said Garofoli, when he was settled, 
and hi« pipe began to draw, * to our accounts, 
my little angels. Mattia, the book.' 

It was certainly very good of Garofoli to 
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condescend to speak, for his pupils watched 
so attentively for his wishes and his inten- 
tions that they guessed them before he had 
time to express them. 

He had hardly asked for his account-book 
when Mattia put before him a filthy little 
ledger. Garofoli made a sign, and the boy 
who had brought him the brimstone match 
came forward. 

' You owe me a sou from yesterday ; you 
promised to bring it to me to-day. How 
much have you got for me V 

The child hesitated some time before 
answering ; his face grew scarlet. 

* I'm one sou short.' 

* Ah ! you are one sou short ; and you tell 
me that calmly.' 

' It is not yesterday's sou ; it is a sou for 
to-day.' 

' Then that makes two sous ? Do you 
know that I have never seen your equal V 

* It is not my fault.' 

* No nonsense 1 You know the rule. Undo 
your jacket. Two cuts for yesterday, two 
cuts for to-day ; and besides that, no potatoes, 
for your impudence. Riccardo, my dear, you 
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have well earned this amusement by your 
j^ood behaviour. Get the whip.' 

Riccardo was the boy who had brought the 
right match with so much eagerness. He 
took down from a hook on the wall a short- 
handled whip, with two great knotted 
thongs of leather at one end. Meanwhile^ 
the boy who was a sou short undid his 
jacket, and stripped himself bare to the 
waist. 

'Wait a minute/ said Garofoli, with an 
evil smile ; ' perhaps you won't be alone, and 
it is always pleasant to have company ; and 
then there will be no need for Riccardo to 
begin again several times over.' 

The boys stood motionless before their 
master at this cruel jest. They began aU 
together to laugh a forced laugh. 

' The one who has laughed the loudest/ 
said Garofoli, ' is, I am certain, the one who 
owes the most. Who laughed loudly V 

All of them pointed out the boy who came 
in first with the piece of wood. 

* Now, how much are you short V asked 
Garofoli. 

* It isn't my fault.' 
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' For the future, the boy who answers " It 
isn't my fault " will receive an extra cut with 
the whip. How much are you short ?' 

* I brought in a piece of wood — that fine 
piece over there.' 

* That's something ; but go to the baker's 
and ask him for some bread in exchange for 
your piece of wood. Would he give you 
any? How many sous are you short? 
Come, speak up !' 

' I have brought thirty-six sous.' 
'You are four sous short, you wretched 
scoundrel ! Four sous ! And you dare to 
appear before me ! Riccardo, you are a 
lucky rascal. My dear, you are going to have 
some fine amusement ; ofi* with the jacket I' 

* But the piece of wood ?' 

* I'll give it you for your dinner.' 

At this stupid joke all the boys who were 
not sentenced burst out laughing. 

During this examination, ten more children 
had come in. They all came up in their turn 
to settle then- accounts. In addition to the 
two already sentenced to be whipped, there 
were now three more who had not made up 
their sum. 

VOL. II. 25 
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* There are five robbers, then, who plunder 
and steal firom me,' growled Garofoli. 
^ That's what comes of being too generous. 
How do you expect me to pay for the good 
meat and the good potatoes that I give you, 
if you will not work ? You prefer to play. 
You ought to let the fools you meet see you 
cry; but, instead of that, you had rather 
laugh among yourselves. Don't you think 
that it would be better to pretend to cry 
while holding out your hand, than to cry m 
earnest holding out your back? Come, off 
with your jackets I' 

Riccardo stood holding the whip in his 
hand, and the five culprits were ranged beside 
him. 

* You know, Riccardo,' said Garofoli, ' that 
I don't look at you, because these punish- 
ments make me ill; but I hear you, and, 
from the noise, I can very well judge the 
force of the strokes. So set about it with all 
your heart, my boy. It is for your bread you 
are working.' 

And he turned his face towards the fire, as 
if it were impossible for him to witness this 
punishment. As for me, forgotten in a comer. 
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I was shuddering with iDdignation and also 
with fear. This was the man who was going 
to be my master. If I did not bring him 
back the thirty or forty sous which it pleased 
him to exact from me, I should have to bare 
my back to Kiccardo. Ah 1 I understood 
now how Mattia could speak of death so 
calmly, and even hopefully. 

The first crack of the whip as it struck the 
bare skin made the tears spring to my eyes. 
As I thought I was unnoticed, I did not 
restrain myself; but I was mistaken. Garofoli 
Was looking at me out of one comer of his 
eye, and soon let me know it. 

' This is a tender-hearted child,' said he, 
pointing his finger at me. ' He is not like 
you brigands, who laugh at your companions' 
misfortunes and at my grief Why is he not 
one of your companions ? He would serve 
as an example to you.' 

This speech made me tremble from head to 
foot. Their companion I 

At the second stroke of the whip the 
sufferer gave a lamentable moan ; at the third, 
a heartrending cry. Garofoli held up his 
hand ; Riccardo stayed the uplifted whip. 

25—2 
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I thought that he was going to have mercy; 
but he was not thinking of mercy. 

' You know how much pain these cries give 
me/ said GarofoU, gently a^idressing his 
victim. 'You know that if the whip cuts 
your skin, your cries cut my heart. I warn 
you, then, that for each cry you will have an 
extra cut of the whip ; and it will be your 
own fault. Try not to make me ill with 
vexation. If you had a little consideration 
for me, a little gratitude, you would hold 
your tongue. Go on, Biccardo T 

The latter lifted his arm, and the thongs 
lashed the back of the. wretched boy. 

' Mother ! mother !' cried he. 

Happily, I saw no more of it. The stair- 
case-door opened, and in came Vitalis. One 
glance was enough to make him comprehend^ 
He already suspected, from the cries which 
had reached him as he came up the stairs ; 
and, rushing at Biccardo, he snatched the 
whip from his hand; then turning swiftly 
round upon Garofoli, he placed himself before 
him, crossing his arms. 

All this passed so rapidly, that for a 
moment Garofoli stood stupefied ; but soon 
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recovering himself, and putting on his 
unctuous smile : 

' Is it not dreadful ?' said he. * That child 
is quite heartless/ 

* It is shameful !' cried Vitalis. 

'That is just what I say/ interrupted 
GktrofolL 

* None of this folly !' shouted my master. 
' You know I am not talking about this child, 
but about you. Yes ; it is a cowardly shame 
to torture children to death in this way, when 
they cannot defend themselves.* 

* What are you meddling with, you old 
fool ? said Garofoli, changing his tone. 

'With what concerns the police.' 
' The police I' cried Garofoli, getting up. 
*So you threaten me with the poUce, do 

you?' 

' Yes, I do/ answered my master, without 
allowing himself to be intimidated by the 
padrone's fury. 

' Listen, Vitalis,' said the latter, calming 
down and assuming a sarcastic tone ; ' you 
mustn't cut up rough and threaten me with 
informing, because, if I like, I can talk too. 
And who would be pleased then, I should 
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like to know ? It is true, I have nothing to 
tell the police ; your affairs don't concern 
them. But there are other people who are 
interested in them ; and if I went and re- 
peated to them what I know, if I only men- 
tioned one name, one single name, who is it 
who would be obliged to go away and hide 
his shame V 

My master stood for a moment without 
answering. His shame % I was astounded. 
Before I had recovered from the amazement 
with which these strange words had over- 
whelmed me, he had taken my hand. 

' Follow me.' 

And he drew me to the door. 

* Ah, well 1' said Garofoli, laughing ; ' no 
malice, old man. You wanted to talk to me V 

* I have no longer anything to say to you.' 
And without a single word, without turn- 
ing his head, he went down the stairs, hold- 
ing me still by the hand. With what relief 
I followed him ! I had escaped from Garo- 
foli, then. Had I dared, I would have kissed 
Vitalis. 




CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE GENTILLT QUARRIES. 

"Ig^PMf LL the time that we were in the 
Jfii^^g street where there were people, 
^iJl'^JS Vitalis strode on without saying 
a word. But soon we turned into a deserted 
by-way ; then he sat down upon a raU and 
several times passed his hand across his fore- 
head, which with him was a sign of embar- 
rassment. 

' It is perhaps very fine to listen to gene- 
rous impulses/ said he, as if talking to him- 
self; 'but with doing that, here we are on 
the Paris pavement without a sou in our 
pockets, and without a bit of bread in our 
stomachs. Are you hungry V 
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* I have had nothing to eat since the little 
crust you gave me this morning/ 

' Well, my poor boy, you are likely to go 
to bed to-night without any dinner ; that is, 
if we only knew where we could go to 
bed.' 

'You reckoned, then, upon sleeping at 
Garofoli's V 

' I reckoned upon your sleeping there ; and 
as he would have given me twenty francs 
for you for the winter, I was relieved from 
trouble for a time. But I lost my self-con- 
trol on seeing how he treated children. 
You had no great fancy to stop with him, 
had you V 

* Oh, you are so kind I' 

* Perhaps the young man's heart is not 
quite dead in the old vagabond's heart. Un- 
fortunately, though the vagabond had calcu- 
lated aright, the young man has upset every- 
thing. Now, where are we to go V 

It was already late, and the weather, which 
had grown milder during the day, had again 
become bitterly, icily cold. The wind was 
blowing from the north ; the night was going 
to be a hard one. 
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Vitalis remained for some time sitting 
upon the rail, while Capi and I stood motion- 
less before him, waiting until he had made 
up his mind. At last he got up. 

' Where are we going V 

'To Gentilly, to try and find a quarry- 
where I have slept before now. Are you 
tired V 

' I rested at Garofoli's.' 

' The worst is that I have not rested, and 
I am worn out. Well, we must go on. 
Forward, my children 1' 

This was his good-humoured word of 
command for the dogs and for me, but to- 
night he said it sadly. 

Imagine us, then, tramping through the 
Paris streets. The night is dark, and the gas, 
which the wind causes to flicker in the lamps, 
dimly lights the way ; at every step we slip 
upon a frozen gutter, or on a sheet of ice 
which covers the footpath. Vitalis holds me 
by the hand, and Capi follows at our heels ; 
only now and then he stops behind to ex- 
amine a heap of filth, to see if he cannot 
find a bone or a crust, for hunger is gnawing 
at his stomach, too ; but the heaps are all 
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bound in a coating of ice, and his quest is 
vain : with drooping ears he rejoins us. 

After the broad streets, some narrow ones ; 
after these slums, more broad streets. We 
still walk on, and the few passers-by whom 
we meet seem to look at us with astonish- 
ment ; is it our dress, is it our weary walk 
which attracts attention ? The policemen 
that we meet turn round and stop while they 
gaze after us. 

Still, without saying a word, Vitalis 
tramps on, bent double. In spite of the cold, 
his hand seems to bum mine ; it feels as if 
he were trembling. Sometimes, when for a 
moment he stops to lean on my shoulder, I 
can feel a convulsive shudder run through 
his whole frame. 

Usually I dared not question him much, 
but this time I forsook my rule ; besides, I 
wanted to tell him that I loved him, or at 
least that I wished to do something for 
him. 

* You are ill f I said, as we rested for a 
moment. 

* I fear so ; at all events, I am weary. 
These days' marches have been too long at 
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my time of life, and this night's cold is too 
keen for my old blood ; I ought to have had 
a good bed, a supper in a warm room before 
a good fire. But all that is a dream. For- 
ward, my children 1' 

Forward 1 we had got away from the 
town, or at all events from the houses, and 
we were walking sometimes with a wall on 
either side the road, sometimes in the open 
country; still we tramped on. No more 
passers-by, no more poUcemen, no more 
lamps or jets of gas ; only from time to time 
a lighted window here and there, and above 
our heads a few stars scattered in the sombre 
blue sky. The wind, which blew with 
fiercer keenness, made our garments cling to 
our bodies. Fortunately it was at our backs ; 
but as the arm-hole of my jacket was 
unsewn, it entered by this hole and rushed 
all down my arm, which made me far from 
warm. 

Although it was dark, and the roads 
crossed each other at every step, Vitalis 
walked on like a man who knows where he is 
going, and who is perfectly sure of his way ; 
0O I followed him without any fear of losing 
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ourselves, with no other uneasiness than that 
of wanting to know whether we were ever 
going to reach this quarry. All of a sudden 
he stopped. 

' Do you see a clump of trees X said he. 

* I see nothing.' 

* You don't see a black mass ?' 

I looked on all sides before answering. 
We must have been in the middle of a plain, 
for my eyes lost themselves in the profound 
darkness without anything arresting them, 
either trees or houses : blank nothingness 
around us ; no other sound than that of the 
wind sweeping over the ground through the 
invisible brushwood. 

' Ah, if I had your eyes 1' said Vitalis, 
' but my sight is dim. Look down there.' 

He stretched his hand straight before him; 
then, as I did not reply, for I dared not say 
that I saw nothing, he started off again. 

Some minutes passed in silence ; then he 
stopped once more, and again asked me if I 
did not see the clump of trees. T no longer 
felt the same confidence as a few moments 
before, and a vague fear made my voice 
tremble when I answered that I saw nothing. 
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' It is fright which makes your eyes dance/ 
said Yitalis. 

' I am certain I can see no trees/ 

* No great clump V 

' There is nothing to be seen.' 
' Have we made a mistake V 
I had nothing to reply ; I knew neither 
where we were, nor whither we were going. 

* Let us walk on for another five minutes, 
and if we don't see the trees we will turn 
back; I shall know then I have mistaken 
the way.' 

Now that I understood that we might pos- 
sibly be lost, I felt that my strength had gone. 
Vitalis pulled me by the arm. 

' Well 1' 

' I can walk no further.' 

' And do you think I can carry you ? If 
I still keep on my legs, it is only because 
the thought sustains me that if we sit down 
we shall never get up again, and shall die 
there of cold. Come along I' 

I followed him. 

* Are there deep ruts on the road V 
' There are none at all.' 

* We must turn back.' 
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The wind, which had been blowing at our 
backs, struck us now in the face, and so 
fiercely that it choked me ; I felt as if I were 
on fire. 

* Tell me as soon as you see the ruts/ said 
Vitalis; Hhe proper road must be on the left, 
and there is a hawthorn bush at the turning/ 

For a quarter of an hour we struggled on 
against the wind; in the dreary silence of 
night the sound of our footsteps re-echoed 
upon the iron-bound soil. Although I scarce 
could put one foot before the other, it was 1, 
now, who dragged along Vitalis. With 
what anxiety I scanned the left side of the 
road I A little red star shone all at once 
through the gloom. 

* A light r I exclaimed, stretching out my 
hand. 

' Where is it ?' 

Vitalis looked, but although the distance 
could not be very far where the light was 
twinkling, he saw nothing. By that I under- 
stood that his sight had failed, for usually it 
was far-reaching and keen at night. 

' What does that light matter to lis V he 
said. ' It is a lamp burning on the table of 
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some laboui'er, or perhaps by the bedside of a 
dykig man ; we cannot go and knock at that 
door. In the country at night we might 
ask for a night's shelter, but in the outskirts 
of Paris people give no hospitality. There 
are no houses for us. Come along 1' 

For some minutes more we walked on, 
then I thought I perceived a road which 
crossed our own, and at the comer of this road 
a black outline which must be the hawthorn 
bush. I let go Vitalis' hand to go forward 
more quickly ; this road was cut by deep ruts. 

* Here is the hawthorn ; here are the ruts.' 

' Give me your hand, we are saved 1 the 
quany is about five minutes from here. Look 
carefully, you ought to see the clump of trees.' 

I fancied I saw a dark mass, and I said 
that I could make out the trees. Hope 
gave us back energy ; my legs were less heavy, 
the ground less hard to my feet. Still the 
five minutes spoken of by Vitalis seemed as 
if they would never end. 

* It is more than five minutes since we 
came into the right road,' said he, stopping. 

* That's what I am thinking.' 

' Which way do the ruts run ?' 
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* They go straight on/ 

'The entrance to the quarry ought to be 
on the left ; we must have passed it without 
seeing it ; in this dark night nothing is more 
likely; however, we ought to have under- 
stood by the ruts that we were going too far.' 

^ I assure you that the ruts have not turned 
to the left/ 

' Well, for all that, let us go back again/ 

Once more we retraced our steps. 

* Do you see the clump of trees V 

* Yes, there on the left/ 
' And the ruts V 

* There are not any/ 

'Am I blind?' said Vitalis, passing his 
hand over his eyes. ' Let us walk straight to 
the trees, and give me your hand/ 

' There is a wall' 

' It is a heap of stones/ 

' No ; I am certain it is a wall/ 

What I said was easily proved ; we were 
only a few steps from the wall. Vitalis took 
these few steps, and as if he dared not trust 
to his eyes, he placed both hands against the 
obstruction which I called a wall, and he a 
heap of stones. 
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' It is indeed a wall ; the stones are regu- 
larly laid, and I feel the mortar. Where, then, 
is the opening? look for the cart-tracks.' 

I stooped to the ground and followed the 
wall to its end without finding the smallest 
rut ; then going back to Vitalis, I continued 
my quest in the opposite direction. The 
result was the same ; a wall on each side, and 
no signs anywhere of an opening in this wall; 
nor on the ground was there a path, a rut, a 
trace of any sort that indicated an entrance. 

* I can find nothing but the snow.* 

The situation was terrible ; no doubt my 
master had lost his way, and the quarry he 
sought was not here. 

When I had told him that I found no 
ruts, but only snow, he stood a moment 
without replying ; then putting his hands 
once more against the wall, he passed them 
over it from one end to the other. Capi, 
who did not comprehend this performance, 
barked impatiently. 

I walked behind VitaUs. 

* Is it any use looking any further ?' 
'No; the quarry is walled up.' 

' Walled up I' 
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* They have closed the opening, and it is 
impossible to go in.' 

* But what then V 

* What are we to do, you mean ? I cannot 
tell ; die here.' 

* Oh, master I' 

'Yes; you don't want to die. You are 
young; you cling to life. Well, let us go 
on. Can you walkT 

* But can you 1' 

' When I can go no longer I shall fall down 
like an old horse.' 

* Where are we to go ?' 

* Back to Paris ; as soon as we meet some 
policemen they will take us to the station- 
house. I wanted to avoid that; but I will 
not let you die of cold. Come, my little 
Remi ; come along, my child ; courage 1' 

And once more we took, in an opposite 
direction, the road which we had already 
traversed. What time was it? I had not 
the least idea. We had tramped for a long 
time, a very long time, and so. slowly too. 
Midnight — one in the morning, perhaps. 
The sky was always the same sombre blue, 
with no moon, and only a few stars, which 
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seemed tinier than usual. The wind, far 
from sinking, had grown fiercer; it raised 
whirlwinds of snowy dust from the edge of 
the road, and flung it in our faces. The 
houses by which we passed were shut up, 
and the lights were out; and I could not help 
thinking that if the people who were sleeping 
there warmly in their blankets had known 
how cold we were, they would have opened 
their doors to us. 

By walking quickly we might have been 
able to defy the cold, but Vitalis could only 
crawl painfully along, gasping for breath; 
his breathing was loud, and he panted as if 
he had been running. When I spoke to him 
he did not answer me, and with his hand 
very slowly he made me a sign that he could 
not speak. 

From the country we had come back to 
the town ; that is to say, we were walking 
between walls, on the top of which here and 
there was a lamp, whose ironwork creaked 
as it swung. Vitalis stopped. I understood 
that he could do no more. 

'Would you like me to knock at one of 
these doors ?' said I. 
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' No ; they would not open to us. They 
are gardeners, market-gardeners, who live 
here ; they do not get up at night. Let us 
walk on again.' 

But he had more will than power. After 
a few steps he stopped again. 

* I must rest a little/ he said. * I can do 
no more.' 

There was a gate which opened in a 
wooden paling, and above this paling rose up 
a great heap of manure, stacked as one sees 
it so often in the gardens of market-gar- 
deners ; the wind, blowing over the heap, had 
dried the upper layer of straw, and had 
scattered a considerable amount of it about 
the street, along by the side of the paling. 

' I am going to sit down there,' said 
Vitalis. 

* You said that if we sat down we should 
be overtaken by the cold, and should never 
be able to get up again.' 

Without answering, he made me a sign to 
collect some straw against the gate, and he 
let himself fall, rather than sat down, upon 
this litter. His teeth chattered and his 
whole body trembled. 
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' Bring some more straw/ he said ; ' the 
manure-heap shelters us from the wind.' 

Sheltered us from the wind — that was true, 
but not from the cold. When I had collected 
all the straw that I could pick up I came 
and sat down close to Vitalis. 

' Quite close to me/ said he ; ' and put Capi 
on the top of you ; he will give you a little 
of his warmth.' 

Vitalis was an experienced man^ and he 
knew that cold, in the situation in which we 
were placed, might be fatal. For him to ex- 
pose himself to this danger he must have 
been utterly overwhelmed. That was the 
case. Every night for a fortnight he had 
lain down, having overtaxed his strength ; 
and this last fatigue, coming after all the 
others, found him too weak to bear it, ex- 
hausted by a long succession of struggles, 
privations, and by old age. 

Was he aware of his state 1 I have never 
been able to tell. But at the moment when, 
having heaped the straw upon myself, I 
pressed close to him, I felt him bend over 
my face and kiss me. It was the second 
time in my life, and alas ! it was the last. 
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A slight chill will drive away sleep from 
people who go to bed shivering; an over- 
. whelming cold, when prolonged, strikes with 
numbness and stupor those that it seizes in 
the open air. That was what happened to 
us. Hardly had I crept close to Vitalis than 
I began to lose consciousness, and my eyes 
closed. I made an effort to open them, and 
as I did not succeed I pinched my arm 
sharply ; but my skin was insensible, and it 
was with diflBculty that, in spite of the efforts 
I brought to bear, I was able to hurt myself 
a little. However, the shock brought back 
consciousness up to a certain point. 

Vitalis, with his back resting against the 
door, was labouring for breath with short and 
rapid gasps. Capi was already asleep on my 
knees, nestling against my chest. Above 
our heads the wind still blew, and covered 
us with fragments of straw, which fell upon 
us like dry leaves which had been scattered 
from a tree. In the street there was no one, 
either near or far, and all around us reigned 
a silence of death. This silence made me 
afraid. Afraid of what? I could not ac- 
count for it to myself; but it was a vague 
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fear, mingled with a sadness which filled my 
eyes with tears. It seemed to me that I 
was going to die there. 

And the thought of death took mc back to 
Chavanon. Poor Mother Barberin I to die 
without seeing her again, without seeing 
again our house, my little garden. And, by 
I know not what flight of imagination, I 
found myself once more in this little garden. 
The sun shone, glad and warm ; the jonquils 
opened their golden flowers ; the blackbirds 
were singing in the bushes; and upon the 
hawthorn hedges. Mother Barberin was 
hanging out the linen that she had just been 
washing in the brook which went murmuring 
over the pebbles. 

Swiftly my fancy left Chavanon and went 
back to the Swan. Arthur was asleep in his 
bed; Mrs. MilUgan was awake, and as she 
heard the wind blowing she was asking her- 
self where I was in this bitter cold. Then 
Day eyes closed again ; my heart stood still ; 
I seemed to lose all consciousness. 
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I HEN I awoke I was in a bed ; the 
blaze of a great fire lit up the 
room where I was lying. I looked 
around me, but I did not know this room, nor 
did I recognise the figures which surrounded 
me — a man in a grey jacket and yellow 
wooden shoes ; three or four children, one of 
whom was a little girl, five or six years old, 
who fixed upon me her wondering eyes ; 
these eyes had a strange look, and they 
seemed to speak. 

I raised myself, and they hastened to my 
bedside. 

' Vitalis r I exclaimed. 
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' He is asking for his father/ said a young 
girl, who seemed the eldest of the children. 

'He is not my father; he is my master. 
Where is he ? where is Capi ?' 

Had Vitalis been my father, no doubt they 
would have been cautious in what they said 
about him to me ; but as he was only my 
master, they considered that there was no- 
thing for it but to tell me the simple truth, 
and this is what they said : 

The gateway in which we lay huddled be- 
longed to a gardener. About two o'clock in 
the morning this gardener had opened the 
gate to go to market, and he had found us 
lying under our covering of straw. At first 
they told us to get up to let the cart pass, 
then as neither of us stirred, and Capi alone 
responded by barking to protect us, they 
shook us by the arm. Still we did not stir. 
Then they thought that something serious 
had happened. A lantern was brought ; the 
result of the examination showed that Vitalis 
was dead — frozen to death, and that I was 
not much better off than he. However, 
thanks to Capi lying on my chest, a little 
warmth remained in my system, and I had 
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resisted the cold, and still breathed. Then 
they had carried me into the gardener's house 
and placed me in the bed of one of the chil- 
dren, whom they had made get up. There 
I remained six hours, nearly dead ; then cir- 
culation of the blood had set in again, my 
breathing became stronger, and I had just 
awoke. 

Benumbed and paralysed as I was in body 
and mind, I was nevertheless suflBciently con- 
scious to understand to their full extent the 
words I had just heard — Vitalis dead ! 

It was the man in the grey jacket — the 
gardener — who told me all about it; and 
whilst he talked the little girl with the 
wondering look never took her eyes off me. 
When her father had said that Vitalis was 
dead, she understood, no doubt, she felt by a 
rapid intuition the shock this news gave me, 
for, running out of her corner, she came up 
to her father, putting one hand upon his 
arm, and pointing to me with the other, she 
uttered a strange sound which was not 
human speech, but something like a soft and 
compassionate sigh. 

Her gesture, moreover, was so eloquent 
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that it did not need to be strenjjthened by 
words. I felt in this gesture, and the look 
which accompanied it, an instinctive sym- 
pathy ; and for the first time since my sepa- 
ration from Arthur I experienced an inde- 
finable sentiment of confidence and affection, 
. as in the days when Mother Barberin used 
to look into my face before kissing me. Vi- 
talis was dead, I was deserted ; and still it 
seemed to me that I was not alone, as if he 
were still there near me. 

' Well, yes, my little Lisa,' said the father, 
bending down to his little daughter; 'it 
grieves him, but we must tell him the truth ; 
if we do not, the policemen will.' 

And he went on to tell me how they had 
been to inform the police, and how Vitalis 
had been taken away while I had been in- 
stalled in the bed of Alexis, his eldest son. 

•And Capi?' said I, when he had done 
speaking. 

• Capi r 

'Yes; the dog.' 

' I don't know ; he has disappeared.' 

' He followed the stretcher,' said one of the 
children. 
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* Did you see hiin, Benjamin V 

' I should think so. He walked at the 
heels of the bearers with his head hanging 
down, and from time to time he jumped up 
on the stretcher ; then when they made him 
get down he gave a plaintive cry — a sort of 
suppressed howl.' 

Poor Capi, who had so many times fol- 
lowed, like the good actor he was, the mock 
funeral of Zerbino, pretending to cry, and 
heaving sighs which sent the most solemn 
children into fits of laughter. 

The gardener and his children left me 
alone, and without well knowing what I was 
doing, and still less what I was going to do, 
I got up. My harp had been placed at the 
foot of the bed upon which they had laid me. 
1 slung the strap over my shoulder, and went 
into the room where the gardener had gone 
with his children. I must start again, but 
whither ? I had no scruples about staying, 
but I felt that I ought to go ; and so I was 
starting. When I woke up in bed I had not 
felt that there was very much the matter 
with me, only a feeling of great weariness, 
with an insufierably hot head; but when I 
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was on my legs I felt as if I were going to 
fall ; and I was obliged to hold on by a chair. 
However, after a moment's rest, I pushed 
open the door and found myself again in the 
presence of the gardener and his children. 

ITiey were sitting before a table near a fire 
that blazed in a lofty hearthplace, and were 
just beginning to eat some savoury cabbage- 
soup. The smell of the soup went to my 
heart, and cruelly recalled to me that I had 
not dined the day before. A sort of faint- 
ness came over me, and I staggered. My 
discomfort betrayed itself in my face. 

* Are you faint, my boy X asked the gar- 
dener, in a compassionate voice. 

I replied that in truth I did not feel well, 
and that if they would allow me I would sit 
down for a moment near the fire. 

But it was no longer merely warmth that 
I required ; it was food. The fire did not 
restore me, and the smell of the soup, the 
clatter of the spoons in the plates, the chat- 
tering tongues of those who were eating in- 
creased my faintness. 

Had I dared I would have asked for a 
plate of soup, but Vitalis had never taught 
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me to beg, and I was not a beggar by nature. 
I would rather have died of hunger than say : 
' I am hungry.' Why, I cannot tell, unless 
it is because I have never been willing to ask 
for what I could not give back. 

The little girl with the strange look — the 
one who did not talk, and whom her father 
had called Lisa — sat facing me, and instead 
of eating she looked at me without dropping 
or taking away her eyes. Suddenly she rose 
from the table, and taking up her plate, which 
was full of soup, she brought it to me and 
placed it on my knee. 

Feebly, for I had no longer any voice for 
speech, I made a gesture with my hand to 
thank her ; but her father did not give me 
the time to do it. 

'Take it, my boy/ said he. 'Whatever 
Lisa gives is kindly given ; and if you have 
the heart for it, have some more when that is 
<ione.' 

If I had the heart for it I The plate of 
soup was swallowed in a few seconds. When 
I laid down my spoon, Lisa, who had re- 
mained standing before me, gazing stedfastly 
^t me, gave a little cry, which was no longer 
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a sigh this time, but an exclamation of 
pleasure. Then taking the plate from me, 
she held it out to her father for him to fill it 
again ; and when it was full she brought it 
back to me with so sweet, so encouraging a 
smile, that in spite of my hunger I remained 
a moment without thinking of taking the 
plate. Just as before, the soup promptly 
disappeared. It was no longer a smile which 
played on the lips of the children gazing at 
me, but a hearty laugh, which spread itself 
over their faces. 

'Well, my lad,' said the gardener, 'you 
play a very good knife and fork.' 

I felt that I was blushing to the roots of 
my hair ; but after a moment's hesitation I 
thought it was better to confess the truth 
than to lay myself open to the charge of glut- 
tony; and I answered that I had had no 
dinner the day before. 

' And breakfast X 

' No breakfast either.' 

' And your master ?' 

* He had not eaten, any more than I had, ' 

'Then he died as much from hunger as 
from cold.' 
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The soup had restored my strength, and I 
got up to go away. 

'Where do you mean to go?' asked the 
father. 

'To start again.' 

' Where are you going ?* 

' I don't know.' 

' Have you friends in Paris V 

'No.' 

' No people from your part of the country ?' 

' Not a soul.' 

' Where do you lodge ?' 

'We have no lodging. We only arrived 
yesterday.' 

' What do you think of doing ?' 

' Play the harp, sing my songs, and earn 
my living.' 

' And where ?' 

' In Paris.' 

' You would do better to go back into your 
own country, to your relations. Where do 
your relations live ?' 
' I have none.' 

' You said the old white-bearded man was 
not your father ?' 
' I have no father.' 
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' And your mother ?' 

' I have no mother/ 

' You must have an uncle or an aunt, or 
flome cousins, or somebody ?* 

' No ; no one.' 

' Where do you come from V 

' My master bought me from the husband 
of my foster-mother. You have been kind 
to me. I thank you with all my heart, and 
if you like I will come back on Sunday and 
play my harp for you to dance to, if that 
amuses you.' 

So speaking, 1 had gone towards the door; 
but I had hardly taken a step when Lisa ran 
•after me, and taking me by the hand, pointed 
to my harp with a smile. 

There was no mistaking her meaning. 

' You would like me to play ?' 

She nodded her head, and clapped her 
hands joyfully. 

* Yes, do,' said the father ; ' play her some- 
thing.' 

I took my harp, and although I had no 
heart for dancing or gaiety, I began to play 
«i waltz — my best one — the one that I had 
at my fingers'-ends. Ah ! how I wished I 
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could have played as well as Vitalis, to give 
pleasure to this little girl, who thrilled my 
heart bo softly with her eyes. 

Just at first she listened to me, with her eyes 
fixed upon me ; then she began to keep time 
with her feet, and then very soon, as Jf she 
were carried away by the music, she began 
to turn round and round in the kitchen, whilst 
her two brothers and her eldest sister remained 
tranquilly seated. She did not waltz, you 
understand, and she did not do the proper 
steps ; but she moved round gracefully, with a 
face full of smiles. Sitting near the hearth, 
her father never took his eyes off her ; he 
seemed quite touched, and clapped his hands. 
When the waltz was ended, and I stopped, 
she came in front of me and made a pretty 
courtesy. Then, suddenly striking my harp 
with her finger, she made a sign that meant 
* Begin again.' 

I would have played for her all day with 
pleasure ; but her father said that it was 
enough, because he did not want her to tire 
herself turning round. So instead of playing 
a waltz or any other dance tune, I sang my 
Neapolitan song that Vitalis had taught me. 
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* Venesta fascia e patrona crudele, 

Quanto sospire m' aje fatto jellare, 
M' arde stocore comm' a na canmela 
Bella quanno te sento anno menarre.' 

This song was for me what tho ' Des che- 
valiers de ma patrie,' from ' Robert le Diable/ 
was for Nourrit, and the ' Suivez-moi/ from 
*WilUam Tell/ for Duprez ; that is to say, 
my very show-piece, the one in which I was 
accustomed to produce my greatest effect. 
The air of it is sweet and melancholy, with 
a certain tenderness which seems to thrill the 
heart. 

At the first sound of the music Lisa took 
up her position in front of me, her eyes fixed 
on mine, moving her lips as if she were 
mentally repeating my words ; then, when the 
strain of the song grew sadder, she gently 
drew back a few steps ; and when the last 
lines were reached, she thre w herself weeping 
upon her father's knees. 

* That will do,' he said. 

' Isn't she silly I' said one of the brothers, 
the one they called Benjamin. ' She dances 
about, and then all of a sudden she begins to 
cry.' 

* Not so silly as you are ; tor a\ie xm^Siet- 
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stands/ said the eldest sister, leaning over 
her to kiss her. 

When Lisa threw herself upon her father s 
knees, I had put my harp on my shoulder 
and had moved in the direction of the door. 

* Where are you going ?' said he. 
' I'm going to start' 

' Do you care very much then for your 
trade of musician V 
' I have no other/ 

* Don't the high-roads frighten you ?' 
' I have no home/ 

* For all that, the night that you have just 
passed through must have given you some- 
thing to think about/ 

' Of course I should much prefer a good 
bed and a warm fireside/ 

' Would you like a good bed and a warm 
fireside — with work, you understand 1 If you 
like to stop, you shall work, and livie with 
us. You understand, don't you, that I am 
not offering you either wealth or idleness 1 If 
you accept, you will have to take pains and 
trouble ; you will have to get up early in the 
morning, and dig hard during the day, and 
earn jour bread by the sweat of your brow. 
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But the bread will never fail ; you will be no 
longer exposed to the chance of sleeping out 
in the open air like last night ; or, perhaps, 
of dying alone by the roadside, or at the 
bottom of a ditch. At night you will find 
your bed ready ; and in eating your soup you 
will have the satisfaction of having earned it, 
which makes it taste good, I assure you. 
And then if you are a good lad, and there is 
something in my mind which tells me that 
you are, you will have all of us for relations.' 

Lisa had turned round, and through her 
tears she was looking at me smilingly. Sur- 
prised at this proposal, I remained for a 
moment undecided, not being able to account 
for what I heard. 

Then Lisa, quitting her father, came to 
me, and holding my hand, she took me up to 
a coloured engraving which was hung on the 
wall. This picture represented a little St. 
John clad in a sheepskin. 

With a gesture she made a sign for her 
father and brothers to look at the engraving ; 
and at the same time, drawing near me, with 
her hand she stroked my sheepskin and 
pointed to my hair, which, like St. John's, 
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was parted in the middle of my forehead, and 
fell in curls upon my shoulders. I under- 
stood that she thought I resembled St. 
John ; and without well knowing why, it 
pleased me and at the same time touched me. 

' It is true,' said the father, ^ he does re- 
semble St. John.' 

Lisa clapped her hands, laughing. 

' Well,' said the father, returning to his 
proposal, ^ does that suit you, my lad X 

Relations 1 I should at last have rela- 
tions 1 Ah, how many times already had 
this cherished dream vanished away ! Mother 
Barberin, Mrs.Milligan,VitaUs — all, one after 
the other, had failed me. I should be no 
longer alone. 

My position was dreadful. I had just seen 
the death of a man with whom I had lived 
for several years, and who had been almost a 
father to me. At the same time I had lost 
my companion, my comrade, my friend, my 
dear good Capi, that I loved so well, and 
who, on his part, had conceived so great an 
aflfection for me ; and yet, when the gardener 
proposed that I should stay with him, a feel- 
ing of confidei^ce gave strength to my heart 
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again. There was still hope for me. My 
life might begin again. And what touched 
mo more than the certainty of having enough 
to eat, of which they spoke, was this home 
circle which I saw so united — this family life 
which they promised me. These boys would 
be my brothers : that pretty little Lisa would 
be my sister. 

In my childish dreams I had more than 
once imagined myself finding my father and 
mother ; but I had never thought of brothei-s 
and sisters. 

And here they were offering themselves 
to me. They were not brothers and sisters 
by blood, it is true, but they might become 
so by affection ; to bring that about I had 
only to love them, which I was quite disposed 
to do, and to make myself beloved by them, 
which could not be very diflScult, for they all 
seemed overflowing with kindness. Quickly 
I un slung the strap of my harp from off my 
shoulder. 

' There is his answer,' said the father, 
laughing, ' and a good one, too ; we can see 
that it is pleasant to you. Hang up your 
instrument on that nail, my lad, and the day 
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when you are no longer comfortable with us, 
you can take it down again and fly away ; 
only you must take care to do as the swallows 
and the nightingales, and choose your season 
for setting out. 

The house, at the door of which we had 
sunk down, belonged to the glaciere^ and the 
gardener who occupied it was called Acquin. 
At the time that I was received into this 
house the family was composed of five per- 
sons : the father, who went by the name of 
Father Peter ; two boys, Alexis and Ben- 
jamin ; and two girls, Etiennette the eldest, 
and Lisa the youngest of the children. 

Lisa was dumb, but had not been so 
always ; nor was her dumbness the conse- 
quence of being deaf For two years she 
had talked, then all of a sudden, shortly be- 
fore reaching her fourth year, she had lost 
her power of speech. This disaster, following 
a series of convulsions, had fortunately not 
affected her intelligence, which, on the con- 
trary, had developed with extraordinary pre- 
cocity; not only did she understand every- 
thing, but she was still able to express every- 
thing. In the families of the poor, and even 
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in many other families, it happens too often 
that a child's infirmity is but a pretext for 
treating it with neglect or repulsion. But 
that had not happened to Lisa, who by her 
prettiness and vivacity, her sweet temper 
and generous kindliness, had escaped this 
misfortune. Her brothers bore with her 
without making her suffer for her infirmity ; 
her father saw everything through her eyes, 
and her elder sister adored her. 

In former days the right of seniority was 
an advantage in noble families ; nowadays, 
in the families of labourers, the eldest-born 
frequently inherits nothing but a heavy re* 
sponsibility. Madame Acquin had died a 
year after Lisa's birth, and since that day 
Etiennette, who was then only two years 
older than her eldest brother, had become 
the mother of the family. Instead of going to 
school she was obliged to stop at home, pre- 
pare the food, sew a button or a patch upon 
her father's and brothers' clothes, and carry 
Lisa about in her arms. They had forgotten 
that she was a daughter and a sister, and 
they had soon become accustomed to look 
upon her only in the light of a servant ; and 
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a servant with whom they were not at all 
particular, for they knew very well that she 
would not leave the house, and would never 
get angry. 

Carrying Lisa in her arms, dragging 
Benjamin by the hand, working all day long, 
rising early to make her father's soup before 
he went to market, going to bed late that 
she might put things in order after supper, 
washing the children's linen at the laundry ; 
in the summer-time, watering the plants 
whenever she had a moment to spare ; in 
the winter, leaving her bed at night to cover 
them with matting when a sudden frost set 
in — Etiennette had had no time to be a child, 
to play and to laugh. At fourteen her face 
was as sad and melancholy as that of an old 
maid of five-and-thirty, yet not without a 
look of sweetness and resignation. 

Not five minutes after I had hung my harp 
upon the nail pointed out to me, and I was 
just beginning to tell them how we had been 
overtaken by the cold and by weariness as 
we toiled back from Gentilly, where we had 
hoped to sleep in a quarry, when I heard . a 
scratching at the door opening into the 
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garden^ and at the same time a little plain- 
tive bark. . 

' It is Capi,' said I, jumping up quickly. 

But Lisa was before me ; she ran to the 
door and opened it. 

Poor Capi sprang with a bound upon me, 
and when I had taken him in my arms, he 
began to lick my face with Uttle joyful cries, 
his body quivering all over. 

' And Capi V said I. 

There was no need to explain what I 
wanted. 

* Capi shall stay with you,' 

As if he understood, the dog jumped 
down, and putting his right paw upon his 
heart, he bowed. This made the children 
shout with laughter, especially Lisa. So, for 
their amusement, I tried to make Capi per- 
form a piece out of his repertory ; but he 
would not obey me, and springing upon my 
knees, began to Jciss me again : then, getting 
down, he began to pull my coat-sleeve. 

* He wants me to go out.' 

* To lead you to you master.' 

The policemen who had carried away 
Vitalis had said that they wanted to ques- 
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tion me, and that they would return during 
the day, when I was warmed and restored to 
consciousness. The time seemed long, and 
weary waiting for them. I was burning to 
have news of Vitalis. Perhaps he was not 
dead, as they had imagined. I was not 
dead, and he might, like me, have come 
back to life. 

Seeing my anxiety, and guessing its cause^ 
the father took me to the police office, where 
they put to me question after question, which 
I answered only when they assured me that 
Vitalis was dead. The simple details that I 
knew I narrated to them. But the inspector 
wanted to have fuller information, and he 
questioned me at length about Vitalis and 
myself. 

With regard to myself, I answered that I 
had no parents, and that Vitalis had hired 
me for a sum of money that he had paid in 
advance to my foster-mother's husband. 

' And now, what are you going to do ?^ 
said the inspector. 

Upon this the father interposed. 

* We will look after him, if you are willing 
to leave him to us.' 
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Not only was the inspector willing to leave 
me with the gardener, but more, he con- 
gratulated him on his kind action. 

They now made me answer their questions 
about Vitalis ; and this was somewhat diffi- 
cult for me, since I knew next to nothing 
about him. There was, however, one mys- 
terious matter about which I could have 
spoken ; I mean what had happened at our 
last performance, when Vitalis had sung in 
such a style as to excite the admiration and 
wonder of the lady. There were also Garofoli's 
threats ; but I asked myself whether I ought 
not to keep silence on that subject. What 
my master had so carefully hidden during his 
life, surely ought not to be revealed after his 
death. 

But it is no easy matter for a child to 
keep back anything from a police inspector 
who knows his business, for such people have 
a way of questioning you which catches you 
up very quickly when you try to escape. 
And that was what happened to me. 

In less than five minutes the inspector had 
made me tell all that I wished to conceal, 
and what he was determined to know. 
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' You have only to take him to this Garo- 
foli's,' said he to an officer. ' Once in the 
Rue de Lourcine, he will recognise the house ; 
and you must go upstairs with him and ques- 
tion GarofoU/ 

We all three set out : the policeman, the 
gardener, and myself. 

As the inspector had said, there was no 
difficulty in my recognising the house, and 
we mounted to the fourth story. I did not 
see Mattia, who no doubt had gone to the 
hospital On seeing a policeman, and recog- 
nising me, Garofoli turned pale ; there could 
be no doubt he was alarmed. But he re- 
covered himself very quickly when he learned 
from the policeman what brought us to his 
house. 

' Oh, the poor old fellow is dead T he said. 

' Did you know him X 

' Perfectly well.' 

* Well, tell me what you know about him.' 

'There's no mystery about it. His real 
name was not Vitalis, but Carlo Balzani; 
and if you had Uved five and thirty or forty 
years ago in Italy, the name alone would 
have been enough to tell you who was the 
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man that you are troubling yourself about. 
Carlo Balzani was at that period the most 
famous singer in all Italy, and his successes 
in all the principal theatres are very well 
known. He sang everywhere : in Naples^ 
Rome, Milan, Venice, Florence, London, and 
Paris. But at last there came a day when 
his voice failed ; and then, able no longer to 
be the king among singers, he was not willing 
that his glory should be lessened by compro- 
mising it in theatres unworthy of his fame. 
So he abjured his name of Carlo Balzani, and 
became Vitalis, hiding himself from everyone 
who had known him in his prosperous days. 
However, he was obliged to get a living. 
He tried several callings without success, and 
at last, sinking lower and lower, he became 
a showman of performing dogs. But he lost 
none of his pride in his fall, and he would 
have died of shame if the public had known 
that the brilliant Carlo Balzani had become 
the unfortunate Vitalis. I only got posses- 
sion of his secret by a mere accident.' 

This, then, was the explanation of the 
mystery which had exercised me so much. 
Poor Carlo Balzani ! dear Vitalis I 
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GARDENER. 



|HEY were going to bury my master 
the next day, and Father Acquin 
had promised to take me to the 
funeral. But the next day I was not able 
to get up, for I was taken during the night 
with a severe illness, which commenced with 
shivering, followed by sudden feverishness. 
I felt as if my chest were on fire, and that I 
was ill like Joli Coeur, after the night he 
passed upon the tree in the snow. 

As a matter of fact, I was suffering from 
violent inflammation of the lungs; brought 
on by the chill that I had taken during the 
night when my poor master had died. It 
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was this inflammation which enabled me to 
appreciate the kindness of the Acquin family, 
and, above all, the unselfish, devoted quaU- 
ties of Etiennette. 

Although poor people are usually little 
disposed to send for the doctor, the symptoms 
of my seizure were so violent and terrifying 
that for me they made an exception to this 
rule, which is the result as much of nature as 
of habit. The doctor called in had no need 
for a long examination and a detailed account 
to show him what my illness was. He de- 
clared directly that I must be taken to the 
hospital. It was, indeed, the simplest and 
easiest course. However, this advice was not 
adopted by Father Acquin. 

' Since he came and fell down at our door/ 
said he, * and not at the door of the hospital, 
we ought to keep him.' 

The doctor had disputed with all sorts of 
kind words this fatalistic argument, but with- 
out convincing him. They ought to keep me — 
they did keep me. And to all her occupa- 
tions Etiennette had added that of nurse, 
looking after me quietly, methodically — as a 
sister of St. Vincent de Paul would have 
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done — ^without ever one impatient word or 
one act of forgetfulness. When she was 
obliged to desert me for the housework, Lisa 
took her place ; and many a time during my 
fever I have seen the latter at the foot of my 
bed, fixing upon me her great restless eyes. 
My mind wandering in delirium, I thought 
that she was my guardian angel ; and I spoke 
to her as I should have spoken to an angel, 
telling her my hopes and my desires. It 
was from that time that I became accus- 
tomed, in spite of myself, to look upon her 
as an ideal being, surrounded by a sort of halo, 
whom I was quite astonished to see living 
our life when, on the contrary, I expected to 
behold her flying away upon great white wings. 
My illness was long and painful, with seve- 
ral relapses, which would perhaps have dis- 
couraged relations, but which did not tire out 
either the patience or the devotion of Etien- 
nette. During several nights it waa neces- 
sary to watch me, for my chest was affected 
in such a way as to make them think 
that I was going to choke every minute; 
and it was Alexis and Benjamin who in turns 
relieved one another at my bedside. At laRt 
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came convalescence ; but it too was like the 
illness, long and fitful, and I had to wait until 
the spring began to turn the meadows of the 
glacih'e green again before I could leave the 
house. 

Then Lisa, who did no work, took Etien- 
nette's place, and it was she who took me for 
a walk along the banks of the Bifevre. 
Towards midday, when the sun was at its 
height, we set out, and holding each other 
by the hand, we went along slowly, followed 
by Capi. The spring-time was soft and fine 
that year, or at least there remains to me a 
sweet and fair remembrance of it, which 
comes to the same thing. 

It is a quarter little known to Parisians, 
the one which is situated between the White 
House and the glaciere ; people know 
vaguely that somewhere over there there is a 
little valley, but as the river which waters it 
is the Bi^vre, they say and believe that this 
valley is one of the dirtiest and most wretched 
spots in the environs of Paris. It is nothing 
of the sort, however, and the place is worth 
more than its reputation. The Bi^vre, 
T^hich is too often judged by what it has 
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become industrially, in the suburb St. Marcel, 
and not by what it is naturally at Verrieres 
or at Rungis, runs along there — or at least 
run there at the time of which I speak — 
beneath a thick shade of willows and poplars, 
and from its banks stretch away green fields 
rising gently up to little hills crowned with 
houses and gardens ; the grass is fresh and 
thick in spring-time, the Easter-daisies 
enamel with white stars its emerald carpet, 
and in the willows bursting into leaf, in the 
poplars whose shoots are covered with a 
sticky resin, the birds, the blackbird, the 
Unnet, the chaflSnch, flit about, telling by their 
songs that one is still in the country and not 
yet in the town. 

It was thus that I saw this little valley — 
which since then has greatly changed — and 
the unpression which it left on me is as fresh 
in my recoUection as on the day when I re- 
ceived it. If I was a painter I could draw 
for you the curtain of poplars without for- 
getting a single tree ; and the pollard willows, 
with the thorny gooseberry-bushes growing 
green upon them, the roots implanted in 
their rotten trunks ; and the slopes of the 
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fortifications upon which we made such lovely 
slides, dashing down upon one foot ; and the 
Butte aux Cailles with its windmill ; and St. 
Helen's yard with its population of laun- 
dresses; and the tanneries which make foul and 
infect the river waters ; and St. Anne's farm, 
where the poor mad people who till the 
ground pass by you smiling an idiotic smile, 
their limbs hanging loosely, and putting out 
their tongues through their half-open mouths 
with a hideous grimace. 

In our walks Lisa naturally never spoke, 
but, strange thing I we had no need of words ; 
we looked at each other, and we understood 
each other so well by our eyes that I came 
at last to cease talking to her myself. 

After a while strength returned to me, 
and I was able to employ myself working in 
the garden : I awaited this moment im- 
patiently, for I was anxious to do for others 
what others were doing for me, to toil for 
them, and return to them according to my 
ability what they had given. Hitherto I 
had never worked, for painful as long 
inarches may be, they are not a continuous 
labour which demands good will and applica- 
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tion ; but it seemed to me that I could work 
well, at least courageously, by the example 
of those that I saw around me. 

It was the season when gillyflowers begin 
to come into the Paris markets, and they 
were just now Father Acquin's special cul- 
tivation : our garden was full of them ; there 
were some red, some white, some violet, ar- 
ranged according to colour, kept separate 
under the glass frames ; so that there were 
lines all white, and others beside them all 
red. It was very pretty ; in the evening, 
before the frames were closed, the air was 
made heavy with the scent of all these 
flowers. 

The task that they gave me, proportioning 
it to my still feeble strength, was that of 
raising the glazed frames in the morning 
when the frost was over, and shutting them 
at night before it came on again. In the 
daytime I had to shade them with matting 
that I threw over the top to keep the plants 
from being scorched by the sun. That was 
neither very difficult nor very troublesome, 
but it was rather lengthy ; for I had several 
Au/jdreds of frames to move twice a day, and 
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to be in readiness to shade or uncover them 
according to the heat of the sun. 

During this time Lisa stood by the horsc- 
miil which served to raise the water neces- 
sary for the watering ; and when old Cocotte, 
tired of walking round, her eyes hooded in a 
leather mask, slackened her steps, she woke 
her up by cracking a Uttle whip. One of her 
brothers emptied the buckets raised by this 
machine, and the other helped his father; 
80 each one had their post, and no one idled 
away his time. 

I had seen peasants working in my village, 
but I had no idea of the application, the 
courage, and the intensity with which the 
gardeners in the environs of Paris work. 
They are up long before the sun appears, 
and not in bed until long after he has gone 
down, fatigue themselves completely, and 
toil as hard as they are able during all this 
long day. I had also seen the ground culti- 
vated, but I had no idea of what it can 
be made to produce by working without 
cessation ; I was in a good school at Father 
Acquin's. 

I was not employed perpetually at the 
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frames ; my strength returned, and I had also 
the satisfaction of planting something in the 
ground, and the much greater satisfaction 
still of seeing it grow. It was my own work, 
my production, my creation : and that gave 
me quite a feeling of pride. I was indeed 
good for something, and I proved it; and 
what was still sweeter to me, I felt it. That, 
I assure you, repays a great deal of trouble. 

In spite of the fatigues that this new life 
imposed upon me, I accustomed myself very 
quickly to this laborious routine, which re- 
sembled so little my wandering Bohemian 
existence. Instead of running about freely, 
as of old, having no other care than that of 
going straight before me along the highways, 
I had now to stay shut up within the four 
walls of a garden, and from morning to night 
toil roughly, with my shirt wet on my back, 
a watering-can in my hands, and standing 
barefooted in the muddy furrows. But all 
around me everybody worked no less dili- 
gently; Father Acquin's cans were heavier 
than mine, and his shirt was damper with 
sweat than ours : a great solace in difficulty 
is equality. Then, too, I found there what 
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I believed I had lost for ever — home life. I 
was no longer alone; I was no longer the 
foundling. I had my own bed; I had my 
own place at the table, which reunited us all. 
If sometimes during the day Alexis or Ben- 
jamin gave me a cuff, once given I thought 
no more of it, no more than they thought of 
those which I gave in return ; and at night, 
all round the soup-tureen, we met as friends 
and brothers. 

To speak the truth, I must say that all 
was not trouble and toil for us ; we had also 
our hours of rest and pleasure : short, of 
course, but for that very reason the more 
enjoyable. On Sunday afternoons we all 
assembled under a small vine-arbour, which 
adjoined the house; I took down my harp 
from the nail where it had been hanging all 
the week, and I made the two brothers and 
the two sisters dance. 

None of them had learned, but Alexis and 
Benjamin had once been to a wedding-ball 
at the Mille-Colonnes, and they had brought 
back from it recollections, more or less exacts 
of what the figures in a country-dance are. 
It was these recollections which guided 
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them. When they were tired of dancing 
they made me sing my songs, and my Nea- 
politan ballad always produced its irresistible 
effect on Lisa : 

' Venesta vascia e patrona crudele.' 

Never did I sing the last verse without 
seeing her eyes wet with tears. Then, to 
amuse her, I acted a comic piece with CapL 
For him, also, these Sundays were festivals ; 
they recalled the past to him, and when he 
had finished his part he would willingly have 
begun it again. 

Two years ran on in this way; and as 
father often took me with him to market, to 
the Quai aux Fleurs, the Madeleine, the 
Chateau d'Eau, or to the florists to whom we 
took our plants, I came little by little to 
know Paris, and to understand that if it was 
not a city of marble and gold, as I had sup- 
posed, neither was it a city of mud, as my 
entry by Charenton and the Mouffetard 
quarter had made me believe a little too 
quickly. I saw the monuments : I went 
into some of them; I walked along the 
quays, upon the Boulevards, in the Luxem- 
bourg garden, in that of the Tuileries, in 
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the Champs Elys^es. I looked at statues ; the 
I stood and wondered at the movements of 
the crowd : I got some sort of idea of what 
existence in a great city is. 

Fortunately my education did not progress 
only by the eye, and was not confined to 
what little information I gained during my 
walks or excursions through Paris. Be- 
fore setting up as gardener on his own 
arccount, father had worked in the nursery- 
grounds of the Jardin des Plantes, and there 
he had been brought in contact with men of 
science and research, and his dealings with 
them had incited in him curiosity to read 
-and learn. For several years he had em- 
ployed his savings in buying books, and his 
few hours of leisure in reading them. But 
when he had married and children came, the 
leisure hours became fewer; above all, he 
had been obliged to earn the daily bread. 
The books had been forsaken, but they had 
neither been lost nor sold ; they had been 
kept in a closet. 

The first winter that I passed in the Ac- 
•quin family was very long, and the gardening 
work was, if not suspended, at least slackened 
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during several months. Then, to employ the 
evenings that we spent at the fireside, the 
old books were taken from the closet and 
distributed among us. They were, for the 
most part, works upon botany and the his- 
tory of plants, with some narratives of travel. 
Alexis and Benjamin had not inherited their 
father's taste for study, and regularly every 
evening, after having opened their book, they 
fell asleep over the third or fourth page. Aa 
for me, less disposed to sleep, or of a more 
inquiring disposition, I read until the time 
when we had to go to bed. Vitalis' first 
lessons had not been lost ; and with this 
thought in my mind on lying down, I re- 
membered him with tender affection. 

My wish to learn brought back to father 
the time when he breakfasted on two sous 
to buy books; and to those which were in the 
closet he added others which he brought me 
from Paris. His choice was made at ran- 
dom, or by the promise of the title; but how- 
ever, they were always books : and if they 
caused some trifling disorder in my undi- 
rected mind, this disorder vanished later on^ 
and what there was of good in them remained 
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and has remained with me ; so true is it that 
all reading is profitable. 

Lisa did not know how to read, but seeing 
me plunging into books directly I had an 
hour of freedom, she had the curiosity to 
know what interested me so deeply. Just 
at first she wanted to take awav these books, 
which hindered my playing with her ; then, 
seeing that in spite of everything I went 
back to them, she asked me to read them to 
her. It was a new Unk between us. Thrown 
back upon herself — her intelUgence always 
on the alert, not being occupied with the 
unprofitable frivolities of conversation, it was 
likely that she found in reading what her 
subsequent experience was — an amusement 
and a help. 

How many hours did we pass thus — she 
sitting in front of me, never taking her eyes 
off me — I reading 1 Often I stopped on 
meeting with words or passages which I did 
not understand, and I looked at her. We 
stopped sometimes a long while, trying to 
find out ; then, when we could not discover, 
she made me a sign to go on, with a gesture 
which meant ' by-and-by.' I had taught her 
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also to draw ; that is to say, what I called 
drawing. It was long and difficult, but 
finally I managed it pretty well. No doubt 
I was rather a poor master ; but we under- 
stood each other, and a good understanding 
between master and pupil is often worth 
more than talent. What joy when she had 
traced a few lines in which one could recog- 
nise what she had intended to do t Fa^er 
Acquin was delighted. 

' Come/ said he, laughing, * I might have 
committed a greater folly than taking you in* 
Lisa wiU repay you by-and-by.' 

By.and-by - meaning when she could 
speak; for they had not given up hope of 
restoring speech to her ; only the doctors had 
said that for the present nothing could be 
done, and it was necessary to wait for a crisis. 

By-and-by meant also the sad gesture 
which she made me when I sang songs to 
her. She had wished me to teach her to 
play the harp ; and very speedily her fingers 
had become accustomed to imitate mine. But^ 
naturally, she had not been able to learn 
singing, and that vexed her. Many a time 
have I seen in her eyes the tears which told 
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me her mortification. But in her good and 
gentle disposition mortification did not long 
endure ; she wiped her eyes, and with a re- 
signed smile she made me her gesture : * By- 
and-by/ 

Adopted by Father Acquin, and treated 
like a brother by the children, I should pro- 
bably have stayed for ever at the glacihre^ had 
it not been for a catastrophe which happened 
suddenly and once more changed my life ; 
for it was written that I should never long 
remain fortunate, and that when I thought 
myself the most assured of rest, that would 
be exactly the time when, by events inde- 
pendent of my own will, I should be flung^ 
out again into my adventurous life. 
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THE SCATTERED HOME. 



gHERE were days when, finding 
myself alone and thoughtful, I 
said to myself: 'You are too 
happy, my lad ; this will not last.' 

In what shape misfortune would come to 
me I could not foresee, hut I was nearly cer- 
tain that from one direction or another it 
would come. That often made me melan- 
choly ; but, on the other hand, it had this 
good effect : it made me very careful, 
and try to do my best in all I attempted; 
conjecturing that it would be by my own 
fault that misfortune would arrive. It 
was not by my own fault, however; but 
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if I had been mistaken on this point, I had 
guessed only too correctly as regards the 
other. 

I have said that father cultivated gilly- 
flowers. They are not very difficult to rear, 
and the gardeners in the suburbs of Paris 
succeed wonderfully well ; witness the great 
plants, covered with flowers from top to 
bottom, which they carry into the markets 
in the months of April and May. The only 
fikill necessary in the gardener who grows 
stock gillyflowers is the power of choosing 
double-flowering plants, for fashion rejects 
single flowers. Now as the seed sown gives 
in nearly equal proportion single plants and 
double ones, there is an important interest 
in only keeping double plants : without that, 
people would run the risk of carefully tend- 
ing fifty per cent, of plants that must be 
thrown away the moment they burst into 
flower ; that is to say, after a year's culture. 

This choice is called * selection/ and it is 
done by the inspection of certain character- 
istics, which show themselves in the leaves 
and general appearance of the plant. Few 
gardeners know how to practise this opera- 
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tion of ^ selection ;' and it is even a secret 
which is preserved in a few families. When 
the growers want to make their selection of 
double plants they address themselves to 
those of their confraternity who hold the 
secret ; and the latter go to town, just in the 
same way as doctors or experts, to give their 
advice. 

Father was one of the most skilful ^ selec- 
tors ' in Paris ; and so, at the time when this 
operation had to be done, all his days were 
taken up. It was a bad time for us, and 
particularly for Etiennette ; for fellow-work- 
men don't pay visits without having a drink, 
sometimes two, sometimes three : and when 
father had thus visited two or three gar- 
deners, he came home with his face flushed, 
his speech indistinct, and his hands trem- 
bling. Etiennette never went to bed until he 
had returned, even when he came back late, 
very late. Then when I was awake, or 
when the noise which he made awoke me, I 
heard from my room their conversation. 

' Why aren't you gone to bed 1' said father. 

*' Because I wished to see if you wanted 
anything.' 
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' So Miss Policeman watches me I' 

' If I didn't stop up, whom could you 
talk to r 

*You want to see if I walk straight. 
Well, look : I bet I go to the children's door 
without getting off this row of bricks.' 

A noise of staggering steps resounded 
through the kitchen ; then there was silence. 

* Lisa's all right ?' said he. 

'Yes; she's sleeping. If you wouldn't 
make a noise ! 

* I'm not making any noise ; I'm walking 
straight. I must really walk straight, since 
daughters accuse their father. What did she 
say, not seeing me come back to supper ?' 

' Nothing. She looked at your place ?' 
' Ah I she looked at my place ? 
' Yes.' 

* Many times \ Did she look many times V 
' Often.' 

* And what did she say ?' 

' Her eyes said that you were not there.' 
' Then she asked you why I wasn't there, 

and you told her that I was with some 

friends 1' 

' No ; she asked me nothing, and I told 
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her nothing. She knew very well where you 
were/ 

She knew it — she knew that She's 

been asleep for some time ?' 

' No ; it is only a quarter of an hour since 
she fell asleep. She wanted to wait for 
you/ 

' And you — what did you want ?' 

* I wanted her not to see you come in/ 
Then, after a minute's silence : 

' Tiennette, you're a good girl. Listen : 
to-morrow I'm going to Louisot's; well, I 
swear to you — you hear ? — I swear to you to 
come back to supper. I don't mean you to 
wait up for me any more, and I don't mean 
Lisa to go to sleep any more in a worry/ 

But promises and oaths were not invariably 
observed, and, once he had accepted a glass 
of wine, he did not come home any earlier. 
In the house Lisa was all-powerful ; out of 
doors she was forgotten. 

* Don't you see,' said he, ' you drink a glass 
without thinking of it, because you can't re- 
fuse a friend; you drink the next because 
you have drunk the first, and you are quite 
determined not to drink a third ; but drink- 
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ing brings thirst. And then the wine gets 
up into your head ; you know when once 
you are set going you forget trouble ; you 
think no more of your creditors ; everything 
looks sunny ; you get out of yourself to take 
a walk in another world — the world where 
you wanted to go. And you drink. There 
it is !' 

It must be said that this did not often 
happen. Moreover, the * selection ' season is 
not long ; and when it was over, father, having 
no more motive for going out, went out no 
more. He was not the man to go to a wine- 
shop all alone, or to lose his time in idleness. 
The gillyflower season ended, we got ready 
other plants ; for it is the rule that a gardener 
must never have a single spot in his garden 
unoccupied : as soon as plants are sold, others 
must replace them. 

The aim of a gardener who works for the 
market is, to bring in his flowers at the 
moment when he has the chance of get- 
ting the highest price for them. Now, this 
time is that of the great yearly festivals, St. 
Peter, St. Mary, and St. Louis ; for the num- 
ber of people called Peter, Mary, Louis or 
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Louise, is considerable, and consequently a 
great number of pot-plants or bouquets are 
sold on those days, which are destined to ex- 
press good wishes to a relation or a friend. 
Everybody has seen, on the eve of those 
festivals, the streets of Paris filled with 
flowers, not only in the shops and the mar- 
kets, but even on the pavements, at the street- 
corners, on the door-steps — everywhere that 
a display can be made. 

Father Acquin, after his gillyflower season, 
worked with the great festivals of July and 
August in view — especially August, in which 
occur St. Mary and St. Louis ; and for that 
we got ready thousands of china-asters, 
fuchsias and rose-laurels, as many as our 
frames and houses could hold. It was neces- 
sary that all these plants should come into 
flower on the day fixed : not too soon — ^they 
would have been off their first bloom at the 
time of sale ; nor too late — they would not 
have been yet in flower. It is evident that 
this requires a certain talent, for one is not 
master of the sun, nor of the weather, which 
is always changeable. Father Acquin was a 
master in this art, and his plants came never 
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either too soon or too late. But with what 
care, what toil ! 

.At the time at which I have arrived in my 
story, our season gave promise of being ex- 
cellent. It was the 5th of August, and all 
our plants were j ust ready. In the garden out 
of doors the china-asters showed their corollas 
ready to open, and in the houses or under 
the frames, of which the glass was carefully 
white-washed to temper the light, fuchsias 
and rose-laurels were beginning to flower. 
They formed great bushes or pyramids, deco- 
rated with buds from top to bottom. It was 
a splendid show ; and from time to time I 
saw father rubbing his hands with glee. 

'The season will be good,' said he to his 
sons ; and laughing out loud, he counted up 
what the sale of all these flowers would bring. 

We had worked hard to that end, and 
without taking an hours hoUday, even on 
Sunday. However, all being right and in 
order, it was decided that for our reward we 
should all go and dine on this Sunday, Au- 
gust the 5th, at Arcueil, at the house of one 
of father's friends — a gardener like himself. 
Capi was to join the party. We were to work 
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up till three or four o'clock ; then, when all 
was finished, the door should be locked, and 
we should set out gaily. We should get to 
Arcueil about five or six o'clock ; then, after 
dinner, we should come back directly, so as 
not to go to bed too late, and get up to work 
on Monday early, fresh and willing. 

What joy 1 All was done as had been 
arranged, and a few minutes before four 
o'clock father turned the key in the lock of 
the front door. 

' Be oflT, everybody 1' said he, gaily. ' For- 
ward, Capi I' 

And taking Lisa by the hand, I began to 
run with her, accompanied by the glad bark- 
ings of Capi, who danced about us. Perhaps 
he thought that we were going away for a 
long time upon the highways, which would 
have pleased him better than stopping in the 
house, where he got weary ; for it was not 
always possible for me to pay attention to 
him, which was what he liked above all 
things. 

We were all in Sunday attire, and superb 
in our best clothes for going out to dinner. 
There were some people who turned round to 
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see us go by. I do not know what I was 
like myself; but Lisa, with her straw hat, 
her blue dress, and grey linen boots, was 
really the prettiest and the liveliest little girl 
that you could see. She was grace combined 
with vivacity : her eyes, her quivering nos- 
trils, her shoulders, her arms, her hands — all 
about her spoke and expressed her gladness. 

The time passed so quickly that I was not 
aware of it. All that I know is, that as we 
were getting towards the end of dinner one 
of us remarked that the sky was filling with 
black clouds in the direction of the setting 
sun ; and as our table was set out of doors 
under a big elder-tree, it was easy for us to 
see that a storm was coming up. 

' Children, we must hasten back to the 

At this speech, there was a general excla^ 
mation : 

' Already 1' 

Lisa said nothing, but she made gestures 
of protestation. 

* If the wind rises,' said father, * it may 
smash the panes ; so let us be oft*.' 

It was no use replying ; we all knew that 
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the glazed frames are a gardener's wealth, 
and if the wind breaks the glass it is ruin to 
them. 

' I'm going ahead/ said father ; ' come with 
me, Benjamin, and you too, Alexis ; we will 
hurry. Remi will come behind with Etien- 
nette and Lisa.' And without saying more 
they set off with rapid strides, while we 
followed them more slowly, Etiennette and 
I, regulating our walk by Lisa's. 

We no longer laughed or ran ; we frisked 
about no more. The sky grew blacker and 
blacker, and the storm came up swiftly, pre- 
ceded by clouds of dust which the wind that 
had risen brought along in great gusts. 
When we were caught in one of them, we 
had to stop, turn our backs to the wind, and 
cover our eyes with both hands, for we were 
blinded; and if we drew breath, we felt in 
our mouths a taste of flint grit. 

Thunder rumbled in the distance, and its 
growlings drew rapidly nearer, mingled with 
crashing peals. 

Etiennette and I had taken Lisa by the 
hand, and we drew her after us ; but she had 
difficulty in keeping up, and we did not walk 
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SO quickly as we could have wished. Should 
we reach home before the storm ? Father, 
Benjamin, and Alexis, would they get there? 
For them the question had quite a different 
importance ; for us it was simply a matter of 
getting wet ; for them it meant the securing 
the frames from destruction ; that is to say, 
closing them that the wind might not get 
underneath them and turn them upside down 
in confusion. 

Tbe rolling of the thunder became more 
and more incessant, and the clouds had grown 
so thick that it was almost dark ; when the 
wind tore them open we saw, here and there, 
coppery depths in their black, whirling 
masses. Evidently these clouds were on the 
point of bursting every moment. 

Strange to say, in the midst of the 
rumbling of the thunder, we heard a for- 
midable noise which reached us, and which 
was inexplicable ; it was like a regiment of 
cavalrj'- hurrying in flight from the storm. 
But that was absurd ; what could cavalry be 
doing here ? 

Suddenly hail began to fall ; at first a few 
hailstones, which struck us in the face ; then 
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almost instantly after, a regular avalanche. 
We had to rush under a big gateway. And 
then we saw come down a shower of hail, 
the most terrible that could be imagined. In 
a moment the street was covered with a 
white layer as in the depth of winter ; the 
hailstones were as big as pigeons' eggs, and 
in falling they made a deafening noise, 
through the midst of which broke every now 
and then the sound of smashed glass. With 
the hailstones which slipped off the roofs 
into the street, fell all sorts of things : frag- 
ments of tile and plaster, broken slates 
above all — slates which made black heaps in 
the midst of the whiteness of the hail. 

' Alas 1 the glass panes I* cried Etien- 
nette. 

It was also the thought which had entered 
my mind. 

* Perhaps father may have got home in 
time.' 

^ Even if they did arrive before the hail, 
they will never have had time to cover all 
the panes with matting ; everything will be 
destroyed.' 

' They say that hail only falls in places/ 
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' We are too near home for it to hav e 
spared us ; if it falls upon the garden like this, 
poor father will be ruined. O Heaven 1 
he counted so much upon the sale, and he 
wanted this money so badly.' 

Without well knowing the price of things, 
I had often heard say that glass panes cost 
fifteeen or eighteen hundred francs the 
hundred ; and I understood instantly what 
a disaster this might be for us, if the hail 
had broken our five or six hundred panes, 
to say nothing of the greenhouses and 
plants. 

I should have liked to question Etiennette, 
but it was with diflBculty that we could hear 
eaeh other, so deafening was the noise made 
by the hail ; and then, to tell the truth, 
Etiennette did not seem disposed to talk. 
She looked at the falling hail with a despair- 
ing face, such as must be that of people who 
see their house burnt down. 

This terrible shower did not last long, five 
or six minutes perhaps, and it stopped as 
suddenly as it had begun ; the cloud drifted 
away over Paris, and we were able to come 
from under our doorway. In the streets 
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the hard, round hailstones rolled about like 
the shingle of a beach, and there was such a 
depth of them that one's feet sank therein 
up to the ankle. 

Lisa not being able to walk upon this 
frozen hail with her linen boots, I took her 
upon my back ; her face, so gay on setting 
out, was now piteous to see, the tears stream- 
ing from her eyes. 

We were not long in reaching the house^ 
of which the front door stood open. We 
went quickly into the garden. What a 
sight met our eyes 1 Everything was broken, 
smashed: panes, flowers, pieces of glass, 
hailstones, made up a picture of confusion, a 
shapeless mass. Of this garden, so beautifnl, 
so rich that morning, nothing was left but 
this miserable wreck. 

Where was father? We sought him, 
seeing him nowhere ; and so we came to the 
large greenhouse, of which not one pane re- 
mained intact. He was sitting down, or, to 
speak more truly, sunk in a heap upon a 
stool in the midst of the ruin which covered 
the ground, Alexis and Benjamin motionless 
beside him. 
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* Oh, my poor children I' cried he, lifting 
his head at our approach, which had been 
made known to him by the sound of our 
steps crushing the glass. * Oh, my poor 
children K 

And, taking Lisa in his arms, he began to 
weep, without adding a word. 

What could he have said? It was a 
disaster; biit, great as it was to the eye, it 
was still more terrible in its consequences. 

Soon I learned from Etiennette and the 
boys how much their father's despair was 
justified. Ten years ago father had bought 
this garden, and built this house himself. The 
person who had sold him the ground had also 
lent him the money to buy the necessary 
materials for his trade as a florist. The 
whole was payable in fifteen years by annual 
instalments. Until now, father had been able 
to pay these instalments regularly, by means 
of hard work and privations. These regular 
payments were all the more indispensable, 
that his creditor only awaited an opportunity 
— that is to say, a delay — to take back again 
ground, house, materials ; keeping, it is 
understood, the ten instalments which he had 
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already received. That was precisely the 
speculation; and it was because he hoped 
firu)ly that in fifteen years the day might 
come when father could not pay him, that he 
\\sA risked tliis apeculation, without danger 
for himself, while, on the contrary, it was full 
of it for his debtor. 

This day had come at last — thanks to the 
hail. Now what was going to happen 1 We 
did not remain long in uncertainty ; and on 
the morrow of the day when father should 
have paid hiii annual instalment with the pro- 
duct of the sole of our plants, we saw come 
into the house a gentleman in black, who had 
nut too courteous a bearing, and who handed 
to us u stamped paper, on which he wrote 
some words in a blank line. It was a bailiff. 
And from tlmt day his visits were constant, 
so that at last he knew our names. 

'GotHl-day, Remi,' said he; 'good-day. 
Alexia Are you quite well, Miss Etien- 
uette X 

And ho gavoua hia starapud paper, amiliog 
f wo n ^~^ 

you again, children.' 
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No longer father stayed in the house ; he 
ran about the town. Where did he go ? I 
know not ; for he who was once on a time so 
communicative said no longer a word. He 
went to the courts to consult lawyers about 
his affairs, no doubt. And at this idea I felt 
alarmed. Vitalis also had appeared in the 
courts, and I knew what had been the result. 
As regards father, the result was much longer 
to wait for ; and a portion of the winter thus 
passed away. As we had not been able, 
naturally, to repair our houses and reglaze 
our frames we cultivated the garden in vege- 
tables and flowers, which required no shelter. 
These would not bring in a large profit ; but 
it would be something, and it was employ- 
ment. 

One evening father came in more broken- 
down even than usual. 

* Children,' said he, ' it has come to an end.' 

I was intending to go out, for I understood 
that something serious was going to happen : 
and, as he spoke to his children, it seemed to 
me that I ought not to listen. But by a 
gesture he retained me. 

' Are you not one of the family ?' said he ; 

vol.. 11. SO 
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*and though you are very young to hear 
what I have to say to you, you have been 
already sufficiently tried by misfortune to 
know what it means. Children, I am going 
to leave you/ 

There was an exclamation, a cry of distress. 
Lisa sprang weeping into his arms and kissed 
him. 

' Oh, you may be sure that I should not 
of my own will desert good children like you 
— a dear little thing like Lisa !' 

And he pressed her to his heart. 

* But I have been condemned to pay. And 
as I have not the money, they are going ta 
sell off everything here ; then, since that will 
not be enough, they are going to put me in 
prison, where I shall stop for five years : not 
being able to pay with my money, I must 
1 ay with my body— with my liberty.' 

We all began to cry. 

' Yes, it is very sad,' said he ; * but it is no 
use struggling against the law : it is the law. 
It seems that formerly it was harder still, my 
lawyer told me so ; and that when a debtor 
could not pay his creditors, the latter had the 
right of chopping him into pieces, and divid. 
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ing him among themselves in a^ many bits 
as they chose. Me, they simply put in 
prison, and I shall go there no doubt in a 
few days. I shaU remain there for five years. 
What will become of you during that time ? 
That is the terrible thing !' 

There was silence. I do not know what 
it might be for the other children, but for me 
it was frightful. 

' You can fancy that I have thought about 
that ; and this is what I have decided upon, 
so as not to leave you alone and deserted after 
I am arrested.' 

A ray of hope came back to me. 

* Kemi will write to my sister, Catharine 
Suriot, at Dreuzy, in the Ni^vre ; he will 
explam to her the circumstances, and beg her 
to come here. With Catharine, who does not 
easily lose her common-sense, and who under- 
stands business, we can decide for the best.' 

It was the first time that I had written a 
letter: it was a painful, a cruel beginning. 
Although father's words were vague, they 
contained, however, a hope : and in the posi- 
tion in which we were placed, it was some- 
thing to hope. What ? We did not see ; 

30— ^ 
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but we hoped. Catharine was to come, and 
she was a woman who understood business 
— that was enough for simple and ignorant 
children like ourselves. For those who under- 
stand business, there are no longer any diffi- 
culties in this world. 

However, she did not come as soon as we 
had expected ; and the bailiffs — that is to say, 
the men who arrest debtors, arrived before 
her. Father was just going out to visit one of 
his friends, when, stepping into the street, he 
found them facing him. I was with him, and in 
a moment we were surrounded. But father 
would not run away. He turned pale, as if 
he wa. going to fL, and asked 1 bailifi 
in a weak voice to let him kiss the children. 

' You mustn't give way, my good fellow,' 
said one of them ; 'the debtors' prison is not 
so dreadful as that, and there are plenty of 
good fellows in it.' 

We re-entered the house, surrounded by 
the bailiffs. I went to look for the boys in 
the garden. When we came back, father was 
holding Lisa in his arms, who was weeping 
bitterly. Then one of the men whispered in 
his ear, but I did not hear what he said to 
him. 
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' Yes/ answered father, ' you are right ; it 
must be/ And rising quickly, he put Lisa 
on the ground ; but she clung to him, and 
would not let go his hand. Then he kissed 
Etiennette, Alexis and Benjamin. 

I kept myself in a corner, my eyes blinded 
with tears. He called me : 

'And you, Remi, are you not coming to 
kiss me — are you not my child V 

We were distracted. 

' Stop there !' said father, in a command- 
ing tone ; ' I order you.' And putting 
Lisa's hand into Etiennette's he went out 
rapidly. 

I wanted to follow him, and went towards 
the door, but Etiennette made me a sign to 
stop. Where should I have gone? What 
could I have done ? We stood overwhelmed 
in the middle of our kitchen ; we were all 
crying, and not one of us could find a word 
to say. What could we say % We very well 
knew that this arrest must take place some day 
or other ; but we had thought that Catharine 
would be there, and Catharine was a protection. 

But Catharine was not there. She came, 
however, about an hour after father's depar- 
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ture ; and she found us all in the kitchen, 
without our having exchanged a word. She 
who until now had sustained us, was, in her 
turn, crushed. Etiennette, so strong, so 
valiant to struggle, was now as weak as 
ourselves. She no longer encouraged us ; 
without will, without guidance, utterly broken 
down, she only stifled her feelings to try and 
console Lisa. The pilot had fallen into the 
sea, and we children, henceforth with no one 
at the helm, with no light to direct us, with 
nothing to conduct us into harbour, without 
even knowing whether there was a harbour 
for us, were lost in the midst of the ocean of 
life, tossed about at the will of the wind, 
incapable of a movement or of an idea, 
terror in our minds, despair in our hearts. 

She was a managing woman, was Aunt 
Catharine; a woman of energy and will 
She had been a nurse in Paris for ten years, 
at five different periods ; she knew the diffi- 
culties of this world, and, as she said herself, 
knew how to turn herself round. It was a 
comfort for us to hear her command us, and 
to obey her. We had found again a track ; 
we were set on our legs once more. 
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For a peasant woman possessed neither of 
education nor wealth, the responsibility which 
fell on her hands was a heavy one, and one 
well calculated to make the bravest uneasy— a 
family of orphans, of whom the eldest was 
not sixteen and the youngest was dumb. 
What was to be done with these children ? 
How could she keep them, when she was 
troubled to get a living for herself % 

The father of one of her foster children 
was a lawyer. She went to consult him, 
and it was with him, in accordance with 
his counsels and advice, that our fate was 
decided. Then afterwards she went to have 
a consultation with father in prison; and a 
week after her arrival in Paris, without 
having once spoken to us of her doings or 
her intentions, she informed us of the deci- 
sion that they had come to. 

As we were too young to go on working 
by ourselves, each one of the children was to 
go away to the houses of the uncles and aunts 
who were willing to take them : Lisa to Aunt 
Catharine, in the Morvan ; Alexis to an uncle 
who was a miner at Varses, in the Cevennes ; 
Benjamin to another uncle who was a gar^ 
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dener at St. Quentin ; and Etiennette to 
another aunt, who had married in Charente, 
and lived on the sea-coast, at Esnandes. 

I listened to these arrangements, waiting 
for my turn to come. But as Aunt Catharine 
had ceased speaking, I came forward : 

' And I ?' said I. 

* You I — but you are not one of the 
family.' 

' I will work for you.' 

* You are not one of the family.' 

' Ask Alexis, Benjamin, if I am not good 
at working 1' 

* And at eating too, are you not X 

* Yes — ^yes, he belongs to the family,' said 
they all. 

Lisa came forward and clasped her hands 
in front of her aunt, with a gesture which 
said more than any words. 

* My poor little thing/ said Aunt Catharine, 
* I understand you very well. You want him 
to come with you ; but see you, in this life 
people can't do what they want. You are 
my niece ; and when we reach home, if my 
husband says a cross word or makes a grimace 
in settling himself at table, I shall only have 
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one reply to make : " She is one of the family ; 
who should take pity on her if we do 
not T And the same applies to your uncles 
at St. Quentiuy and at Varses, and to your 
aunt at Esnandes. People accept their 
relations ; they don't welcome strangers. 
Bread is scanty enough for the family 
alone ; there is not any for outsiders.' 

I felt very well that there was nothing to 
be done ; nothing to add. What she said 
was only too true : * I did not belong to the 
family.' I had nothing to claim — to ask 
was begging. And yet, could I have loved 
them better if I had been one of their 
family ? Alexis, Benjamin^ were they not 
my brothers ? Etiennette, Lisa, were they 
not my sisters ? Did I not love them enough ? 
And did not Lisa love me as much as she 
loved Benjamin and Alexis ? 

Aunt Catharine never delayed the exe- 
cution of her plans. She warned us that 
our separation would take place the next 
day, and thereupon sent us to bed. Hardly 
were we in our room when everybody sur- 
rounded me, and Lisa threw herself upon me 
weeping. Then I understood that, in spite of 
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the grief of parting, it was of me that they 
were thinking ; it was I whom they compas- 
sionated, and I felt that I was really their 
brother. Then an idea seized my troubled 
mind ; or more justly — for one must mention 
the good as well as the bad— an inspiration 
sprang from my heart into my mind. 

* Listen/ said I to them ; * I see very well 
that if your relations will not acknowledge 
me one of the family, you do/ 

*Yes,' said they, all three; 'you will al- 
ways be our brother.' 

Lisa, who could not speak, ratified these 
words by pressing my hand and looking at 
me so earnestly that the tears rose to my 
eyes. 

' Well, yes ; I shall be, and I will prove it 
to you.' 

*How will you get a situation?' said 
Benjamin. 

' There's a situation at Perunuit's. Would 
you like me to go and ask for it to-morrow 
morning for you ?' said Etiennette. 

* I don't mean to take a situation. Taking 
a situation, would keep me in Paris ; I should 
not see you again. I am going to put oh 
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my sheepskin, take down my harp from the 
nail where father put it ; and I shall go from 
St. Quentin to Varses, from Varses to Es- 
nandes^ from Esnandes to Dreuzy. I shall 
see you all, one after the other ; and thus, 
through me, you will be always together. I 
have not forgotten my songs and my dance 
. tunes ; I shall earn my living.' 

From the satisfaction which appeared on 
all their faces, I saw that my idea reaUsed 
their own inspirations ; and in my trouble I 
felt quite happy. 

For a long while we talked of our project ; 
of our parting ; of our meeting again ; of the 
past, and of the future. Then Etiennette 
insisted that each one should go to bed ; but 
no one slept well that night, and I, perhaps, 
even less so than the others. 

The next morning, about daybreak, Lisa 
took me into the garden, and I understood 
that she had something to say to me. 

' You want to speak to me ?' 

She made an affirmative sign. 

*You are grieved at our parting. You 
have no need to tell me; I see it in your 
eyes, and I feel it in my heart.' 
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She made a sign that it was not relative 
to that. 

' In a fortnight I shall be at Dreuzy.' 

She shook her head. 

' You don't want me to come to Dreuzy ?' 

Our mutual understanding was generally 
attained by questions that I put, she reply- 
ing by a negative or affirmative sign. 

She told me that she did wish me to come 
to Dreuzy ; but, stretching out her hand in 
three different directions, she made me under- 
stand that before that I must go and see her 
two brothers and her sister. 

' You wish me first to go to Varses, Es- 
nandes, and St. Quentin X 

She smiled, happy to be understood. 

* Why ? I would rather see you the first/ 

Then by her hands, her lips, above all by 
her speaking eyes, she made me understand 
why she asked this of me. I will translate 
to you what she explained to me : 

' For me to have tidings of Etiennette, 
Alexis, and Benjamin, it is necessary for you 
to begin by visiting them. You will come 
then to Dreuzy, and you will tell me what 
jou have seen — what they said to you/ 
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Dear Lisa I 

They were to start at eight o'clock in the 
morning, and Aunt Catharine had ordered a 
large cab to drive them all, first to the prison 
to embrace their father, then afterwards each 
with their luggage to the railway, by which 
they were to depart. 

At seven o'clock Etiennette in her turn 
took me into the garden. 

* We are going to part,' said she ; * I want 
to leave you a souvenir. Take this: it is a 
housewife; you will find there inside some 
thread, needles, and also my scissors that 
my godfather gave me. On your way you 
will require all that, for I shall not be at 
hand to put on a patch or sew on a button for 
you. In using my scissors you will think of us.' 
Whilst Etiennette was talking to me, 
Alexis was loitering round us. When she 
had gone into the house again, and I was 
€)tanding much agitated in the garden, he 
came near to me. 

' I have two five-franc pieces/ said he. * If 

you will accept one of them it will please me.' 

Of us five, Alexis was the only one who 

had a love of money, and we were always 
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making fun of his avarice ; he picked up half- 
penny by halfpenny, and took a real happi- 
ness in having new half-franc and franc pieces^ 
which he counted unceasingly in his hand, 
making them glitter in the sunshine, and 
listening to their chink. 

His offer touched my heart. I wanted to 
refuse, but he insisted, and slipped into my 
hand a bright, beautiful coin. By that I 
felt that his friendship for me must be very 
strong, since it gained a victory over his love 
for his small treasure. Benjamin did not 
forget me either, and he wished also to make 
me a present ; he gave me his knife, and in 
exchange he demanded a halfpenny from me, 
because 'knives cut love.' 

Time flew quickly ; only a quarter of an 
hour more, only five minutes, and we were 
going to be parted. Would Lisa not think 
of me ? At the moment when the rattling 
of the cab was heard she came out of Aunt 
Catharine's room, and made me a sign to 
follow her into the garden. 

' Lisa I' called out Aunt Catharine. 

But Lisa, without answering, proceeded 
on her way with hastened steps. 
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Everything in the gardens of florists and 
market - gardeners is sacrificed to utilit)', 
and no room is given to plants of fancy or 
beauty. However, there was a large Bengal 
rose-tree in our garden, which had not been 
pulled up because it was in a retired comer. 

Lisa went towards this rose-tree, from 
which she cut off a spray, which bore two 
little buds just ready to open ; then turning 
to me she cut it in two, and gave me one of 
them. 

Ah I how worthless is the language of the 
lips compared with that of the eyes ! how 
cold and empty are words compared to looks t 

' Lisa ! Lisa 1' cried her aunt. 

Already the luggage was upon the cab. I 
took my harp and I called Capi, who, at the 
sight of the instrument and my old costume, 
which had nothing alarming for him, jumped 
for joy, guessing, no doubt, that we were 
going to travel again, and that he could 
spring and run about freely, which to him 
was more amusing than being shut up. 

The moment of farewell was past. Aunt 
Catharine shortened it ; she made Etiennette, 
Alexis, and Benjamin get in, and told me ta 
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give her Lisa upon her knee. Then, as I 
stood dumbfoundered, she gently pushed me 
back and shut the door. 

' Start I' said she. 

And the cab set off. 

Through my tears I saw Lisa's head lean 
out from the lowered window, and her hand 
send me a kiss. Then the cab swiftly turned 
the corner of the street, and I saw no more ; 
only a cloud of dust. All was over. 

Leaning against my harp, Capi at my feet, 
I stood for some time mechanically gazing at 
the dust which softly fell back again on to 
the road. 

A neighbour had been charged to lock up 
the house and keep the keys of it for the 
owner. He roused me out of my stupor, and 
recalled me to reality. 

* Are you going to stop there V said he 
to me. 

' No, I'm going away.' 

' Where are you going ? 

' Straight before me.' 

No doubt he felt moved with pity for me, 
for, holding out his hand^ 

' If you like to stop,' he said, * I will keep 
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you, without wages, because you are not 
strong enough now ; later on I don't 
answer for/ 

I thanked him. 

' As you please. What I said was for your 
good. A safe journey to you.* 

And he went away. 

The cab was gone, the house was shut up. 

I sHpped the strap of my harp over my 
shoulder; this movement, which I had so 
often made in bygone times, excited Capi's 
attention ; he got up, fixing upon my face his 
brilliant eyes. 

' Come along, Capi 1' 

He had understood ; he sprang ahead of 
me, barking. 

I turned my eyes away from this house, 
where I had lived for two years, where I had 
thought to Uve always, and I looked before 
me. The sun was high in the heavens, the 
sky clear, the weather warm ; it resembled 
in no way that icy night when I had fallen 
from weariness and exhaustion at the foot of 
this wall. 

These two years, then, had only been a 
halt ; I was obliged to take up my march 

VOL. II. ^1 
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again. But this halt had been beneficial It 
had given me strength. But what was 
worth still more than the strength which I 
felt in my Umbs, was the friendship which I 
felt in my heart. 

I was no longer alone in the world. I 
had my aim in life^ to be useful^ and please 
those whom I loved and who loved me. A 
new existence opened out before me. 

Forward I 
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CHAPTER I. 



5NWARD t The way lay open be- 
fore me, and I might turn my 
steps to the north or south, to the 
east or west, as inclination took me. Al- 
though no more than a child, I was my own 
master. Alas I therein lay the sadness of 
my position. There are many children — are 
there not ?— who whisper to themselves : ' Ah I 
if I could but do as I like I If I were free, if I 
were my own master I' and who long im- 
31— 'i 
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patiently for the happy day when they will 
have this liberty — to act foolishly. 

As for me, I said to myself : ' Ah I had I 
but some one to counsel me, to direct me I' 
And the reason of this was that between 
such children and me there was a dilSerence, 
a terrible difference. 

If these children do foolish things, they 
have some one at their back to stretch out a 
hand to them when they are about to 
fall, or to lift them up again when they are 
down ; whilst I — I had no one. If I fell I 
must sink utterly; and once down, rise again 
unaided, if, indeed, I were not too much in- 
jured. And I had had enough experience to 
understand that I could very easily injure 
myself, which frightened me a little, I must 
confess. 

My youth notwithstanding, I had been 
too severely tried by misfortune not to be 
more circumspect and prudent than children 
of my age usually are ; but it was an advan- 
tage for which I had paid dearly. There- 
fore, before starting upon the wide road 
before me, I determined to go and see him 
vfhoj during the lastr few years, had been a 
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father to me. If Aunt Catharine had not 
brought me with the children to bid him 
farewell, I could, indeed I ought, to go alone 
to take my leave of him. 

Without ever having been within the 
debtors' prison, I had heard it spoken about 
often enough lately to feel certain of finding 
it. I could follow the road to the Madeleine, 
which I knew very well, and after that I 
could ask my way. Since Aunt Catharine 
and the children had been able to see their 
father, no doubt I also would be permitted 
to do the same. For I also was, or rather 
had been, his child — he had loved me ! 

I did not dare to walk across Paris with 
Capi at my heels. What could I have said 
to the poUce if they had questioned me ? Of 
all the terrors which experience had inspired 
me, that of the police was the greatest ; I 
had not forgotten Toulouse. I put a cord 
round Capi's neck, which appeared to greatly 
wound his feeUngs as a learned and well-bred 
dog ; then, holding him in leash, we set off 
together for the CUchy prison. 

There are many things in this world, the 
sight of which incUnes us to mournful reflec- 
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tion ; but of them aU, I know nothing ugUer 
and more sad than a prison door. It chills the 
heart more than the open entrance of a tomb; 
the dead man lying beneath the sealed stone 
feels nothing more ; the prisoner is buried alive. 

I halted for one moment before daring to 
enter the CUchy prison, as if 1 were a&aid 
they might keep me there, and that the door, 
this terrible door, once closed behind me, 
might not reopen. 

T imagined that it was diiBScult to get out 
of prison, but I did not yet know that it was 
also difficult to get into it. I learnt the fact 
not without some trouble, some experience. 

At last, as I would neither suffer myself 
to be rebuffed or sent away, I ended by 
making my way to the person whom I had 
come to see. 

I was conducted into a room where I saw 
neither bars nor gratings, as I had expected ; 
and soon ' fether ' arrived, not handcuffed. 

'I was expecting you, my little Remi,' 
said he, ' and I scolded Catharine for not 
bringing you with the other children.' 

Since the morning I had been sad and de- 
sponding, and these words cheered me. 
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* Dame Catharine wouldn't have me with 
her/ 

' It wasn't possible, my poor boy ; people 
don't do just as they like in this world. I 
am sure you would have worked hard to get 
your own living, but Suriot, my brother-in- 
law, would not have been able to give you 
anything to do. He is a lock-keeper on the 
Nivemais canal, and you know very well 
that lock-keepers don't employ working 
gardeners. The children tell me that you 
want to go back again to your old trade of 
street-singer ; have you then forgotten that 
you nearly died of cold and hunger on our 
door-step ?' 

* No, I haven't forgotten it.' 

' And then you were not alone in the 
world; you had a master to guide you. 
What you are thinking of beginning is a 
very serious thing, my boy, at your age, all 
by yourself, and on the high-roads.' 

* I have CapL' 

As usual, on hearing his own name, Capi 
repUed by a bark, signifying : 

*Here I am. If you want me, I am 
ready.' 
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*Yes. Capi is a good dog. But he's 
only a dog. How do you think of earning 
your living X 

' By smging, and making Capi act/ 

' Capi can't act all alone/ 

^ 111 teach him some tricks. Oh, Capi ! 
youTl learn what I want, won't you ?' 

He placed his paw upon my breast. 

'Well, my boy, if you were wise, you 
would hire yourself out to somebody. You 
are already a good workman ; that is a better 
thing than going on the tramp, which is a 
lazy trade.' 

' I am not lazy, you know that, and you 
have Mver hjrfie compWa of too much 
work. In your house I would haye toiled as 
hard as I could, and would always have re- 
mained with you. But I will not hire my- 
self out to other people.' 

I probably said these last words in some 
peouL mamier, for ' fatter ' ga^ at mo for 
a minute without amwermg. 

' You told us,^ he said at last, ' that Vitalis, 
although you didn't know who he was, 
atooild^ou eometimee by the etyle m' 
which he looked at people, and by his gentle- 
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manlike air, which seemed to say that he was 
himself a gentleman. Do you know that 
you also have this style and manner, which 
seem to denote that you are not, after all, a 
poor nobody? You don't want to become 
the servant of other people ? Well, my boy, 
perhaps you are right ; and whatever I may 
have said to you was solely for your own 
good, nothing else, believe me. I thought it 
my duty to speak to you as I did. But you 
are your own master, as you have no rela- 
tions, and I cannot any longer be your father. 
A poor unfortunate man like myself has na 
right to talk.' 

I was greatly troubled by all that ' father ^ 
had said, and no less so because I had already 
repeated the same things to myself, if not in 
the same words, at all events very nearly. 

Yes, it was a serious thing for me to ga 
out alone into the highways. I felt it; I 
saw it. And when you had, like me, tried 
this wandering life ; when you had passed 
nights like that one when the wolves de- 
voured our dogs, or the still worse one 
in the quarries of Gentilly ; when you had 
suffered from cold and hunger as I had ; when 
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you had been hunted from village^^to village 
without being able ixy earn a sou, as had hap- 
pened to me while Vitalis was in prison — 
you knew the dangers and the privations of 
such a vagabond existence^ an existence 
whose every present hour is precarious and 
uncertain, not to speak of the morrow, which 
is near at hand. But if I renounced this 
mode of Ufe I had only one resource, and 
father had just pointed it out to me. I must 
hire myself out ; and I would not do it. It 
was perhaps a fooUsh pride, iU-suited to one 
in my position. But I had had one master 
to whom I had been sold, and although he 
had been kind to me, I would not have 
another. It was my firm resolve. 

And again, what helped to strengthen my 
resolution was that I could not give up this 
free and wandering life without breaking 
my promise to Etiennette, Alexis, Benja- 
min, and Lisa ; that is to say, I should have 
to abandon them. In reality, Etiennette^ 
Alexis, and Benjamin could do very well 
without me ; they could write to each other. 
But Lisa — Lisa did not know how to write ; 
Aunt Catharine also was no scribe. Lisa 
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then would be lost if I abandoned her. What 
would she think of me ? Only one thing — 
that I no longer loved her. She, who had 
shown me so much kindness ; she, through 
whom so much happiness had come to me. 
No, it was not possible. 

' You don't care, then, to hear of your 
•children through me V said I. 

' They talked to me about that. But it is 
not of ourselves I am thinking, in recom- 
mending you to give up the life as a street- 
musician. We must not think of ourselves 
before others.' 

' Just so, father. And it is you, after all, 
who point out what I ought to do. If I 
were to give up the line of life I mean to 
take to out of fear of the dangers you speak 
of, I should be thinking of myself alone ; I 
shouldn't think of you, nor of Lisa.' 

He looked at me again, but with a longer 
,gaze; then, suddenly taking me by both 
hands, he said : 

' Come, boy, I must embrace you for those 
words. You have a good heart and true; 
And it is not years that gives you that.' 

We were alone in the room, seated side by 
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side upon a bench. I threw myself into his 
arms, touched, and proud too, to hear him 
say that I had a good heart 

* I will only say one more word to you,^ 
continued father ; ' God keep you, my dear 
boy I' And we both remained silent for a few 
tnoments. 

But time had flown, and the hour had 
come when we must part. Suddenly father 
felt in his waistcoat-pocket, and drew forth a 
thick silver watch, which was fastened to his 
button-hole by a little strap of leather. 

* It shall not be said that we took leave of 
each other without your carrying away some- 
thing to remember me by. Here is my watch, 
and I give it to you ; it isn't worth much. 
You may understand that if it had been, I 
would have sold it. And it doesn't keep 
very good time, either. It wants every now 
and then a good rap with your finger. But 
however, it's all that I have now, and that's 
why I give it to you.' 

So saying, he put it into my hand ; then, 
as I was trying to excuse myself from taking 
such a handsome present, he added sadly : 

' You understand that I don't particularly 
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care to know what o'clock it is here. The 
hours are only too long ; I should die if I 
tried to count them. Good-bye, my little 
Bemi : kiss me once more. You are a good 
boy ; mind you must be always that.' 

And I think that he took me by the hand 
to lead me to the outer door ; but what then 
took place, and what we said, I am not able 
to remember ; I was too sad, too troubled. 

When I think of this parting, all that my 
memory recalls is a feeling of stupor, as if I 
had been stunned; and it took a complete 
hold of me when I found myself in the street. 
I believe that I remained standing for some 
time^ for a long time, before the prison-door, 
without being able to make up my mind to 
go to the right or to the left ; and perhaps I 
should have remained there until nightfall, if 
my hand had not, all of a sudden, casually 
touched something in my pocket, something 
round and hard. Mechanically, and without 
weU knowing what I was doing, I felt it. 
My watch I 

In a moment, grief, anxiety, anguish, all 
were forgotten. I thought of nothing but 
my watch. I had a watch, one of my own, in 
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my pocket, by which I could tell the hour ; 
and I drew it out to see what o'clock it was. 
Noon. It was not of the least consequence 
to me whether it was noon, or ten o'clock, or 
two ; still I was very well pleased that it 
should be noon. Why, I should have been 
greatly puzzled to say ; but so it was. Ah I 
twelve o'clock — already twelve o'clock. I 
knew it was twelve, because my watch said 
so. What a delightful thing ! And it 
seemed to me that a watch was a sort of 
confidant of whom one asked advice, and 
with whom one could converse. 

' What time is it, my friend watch V 
' Twelve o'clock, my dear Remi' 

* Ah, twelve I then I ought to do so-and-so, 
and so-and-so, ought I not V 

* Certainly you ought 1' 

' You did quite right to remind me of it ; 
without you I should have forgotten it/ 

* I am here to prevent your forgetting/ 
With Capi and my watch I now had some 

people to talk to. 

My watch ! What pleasant words these 
were to say I I had been so desperately 
anxious to have a watch, and I had always 
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SO thoroughly well coavinced myself that I 
never could ha^re one. And nevertheless^ 
there was one ticking away in my pocket. 
It didn't go very; well, the father said. 
That was of no consequence : it went 
— that was enough. It wanted a good 
tap. Very well, I would give it some, and 
smart ones to, without scruple ; and if taps 
were not enough, I would take it to pieces 
myself That would be an interesting pro- 
ceeding. I would see what there was inside, 
and what made it go. It had better make 
up its mind to behave well; I would look 
after it sharply. I had been so carried away 
by joy, that I had not noticed Capi, who was 
nearly as much delighted as myself. He was 
pulling the leg of my trousers, and giving 
little barks from time to time. At last the 
little barks, getting louder and louder, roused 
me from my dream. 

* What do you want, Capi V 

He looked at me, and as I was too much 
bewildered to understand him, he, after wait- 
ing some seconds, stood up against me, and 
laid his paw upon the pocket where my 
watch was. 
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He wanted to tell the distinguished com* 
pany the time, for the purpose of * informing/ 
as he used to do when he worked for Vitalis. 

I showed it to him. He looked at it for 
A long time, as if he were trying to remember, 
then his tail began to wag ; he barked twelve 
times. He had not forgotten. Ah I what 
money we should earn with our watch ! It 
was a trick over and above those I had counted 
on. As all this took place in the street, just 
before the prison-door, there were several 
people who looked at us inquiringly, some 
even who stopped. 

If I had dared, I would have given a 
performance there and then ; but the fear of 
the police hindered me. Besides it was noon, 
and time for me to take the road. 

Onward I I gave one Ifist look — a last 
adieu to the prison, within whose walls the 
poor father was shut up, while I was free to 
go where I would ; and we set out. 

The most useful thing to me in my new 
employment would be a map of France. I 
knew they were sold on the quays, and I had 
decided that I would buy one. So I went in 
that direction. 
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In crossing the Place du Carrousel my eyes 
turned mechanically to the clock of the Tui- 
lerieSy and the notion came into my head to 
look if my watch and the clock were in agree- 
ment, as they ought to be. My watch said half- 
past twelve, and the chateau clock marked one. 
Which of the two was slow ? I had a good 
mind to give my watch a rap with my thumb, 
but reflection stayed my hand. There wag 
nothing to prove that it was my watch which 
was wrong — my dear old watch! It was 
quite possible that the palace clock had gone 
astray. 

Thereupon I put back my watch, saying to 
myself, that for what I had to do, my own 
time was very good time. 

It took me a long while to find a map — at 
least, one such as I wanted ; that is to say, 
paflted upon linen, folding up, and costing 
only a franc, which was a large sum to me. 
At last I found one, so soiled that the man 
at the shop let me have it for fifteen sous. 

Now I could leave Paris, and I decided 
to do so as quickly as possible. There were 
two roads open to me. That of Fontaine- 
bleau by the Barri^re d'ltalie, or that of 
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Orleans by Montrouge. In reality one was 
as good as the other to me, and fate willed 
it so that I selected the Fontainebleau 
road. 

As I walked up the Bue Mouffetard — its 
name which I had just read upon a metal plate, 
painted blue, recalled a host of souvenirs : 
Garofoli, Mattia, Kicardo, the padlocked 
soup-kettle, the leather-thonged whip, and 
above all, Vitalis, my poor, kind master, who 
met his death because he refused to hire me 
out to the padrone of the Rue de Lourcine — 
It seemed to me, as I reached the church of 
St. M^dard, that I recognised, in a child lean- 
ing against its wall, little Mattia. It was 
certainly the same big head, the same liquid 
eyes, the same expressive lips, the same gentle 
resigned expression, the same quaint figure ; 
but odd to say, if it were he, he hadn't grown 
at all. 

I drew nearer, the better to examine hint 
There was no doubt about it — it was he. He 
recognised me also, for a smile lit up his pale 
&ce. 

' It is you,' said he — ' you who came to 
Garofoli's with the old white-bearded man, 
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before I went into the hospital. What a pain 

I had in my head that day T 

' And is Garofoli still your master V 

He glanced round before answering, then 

lowering his voice : 

* Garofoli is in prison. They took him up 
because he beat Orlando to death.' 

I was glad to hear that Garofoli was in 
prison; and for the first time it struck me 
that prisons, which had inspired me with so 
much dread, might be useful. 

' And the children T I said. 

* Ah 1 I don't know. I wasn't there when 
they arrested Garofoli. When I came out of 
the hospital, Garofoli, seeing that it was no 
use beating me unless he wanted to make me 
ill, tried to get rid of me, and he hired me 
out for two years — pay beforehand — to Gas- 
sot s Circus. You know Gassot's Circus ? 
No ? Well, it isn't a great, large circus ; all 
the same, it is a circus. They wanted a child 
for the dislocation trick, and Garofoli let 
" Father " Gassot have me. I stopped there 
up till last Monday, and then they sent me 
away because my head is too big now to go 
into the box, and too tender besides. THen 
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I came from Gisors, where the circus is, to 
join Garofoli again, but I couldn't find any- 
body ; the house was shut up, and one of the 
neighbours told me what I Ve told you — Garo- 
foli is in gaol. So here T am, not knowing 
where to go, or what to do/ 

* Why didn't you go back to Gisors f 

* Because the day I left Gisors to walk to 
Paris, the circus went to Kouen« And how 
could I go to Bouen ? It's too fiir, and I've 
no money. I've had nothing to eat since 
noon yesterday.' 

I was not well-off*, but still had enough not 
to let this poor child die of hunger. How I 
should have blessed anybody who had offered 
me a bit of bread when I was wandering 
about the environs of Toulouse, starving, as 
Mattia was now ! 

* Wait there a minute,' I said. 

And I ran to a baker's shop at the comer 
of the street, and soon came back with a lump 
of bread, which I gave him. He seized it, 
and devoured it. 

' Now,' said I, 'what are you going to do ? 

' I don't know.' 

' You must do something.' 
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' I was going to try and sell my violin when 
you spoke to me, and I should have sold it 
already, only it made me so miserable to part 
with it. My violin is my joy and consolation 
when I am sad. I look out a place where I 
can be alone, and I play to myself ; then I 
see all sorts of beautiful things in the sky. 
It's far nicer than dreaming — it goes on and 
on ' 

*Then why don't you play the violin in 
the streets V 

* I have played it, but nobody gave me 
anything.' 

I knew well enough what it was to play 
without anyone puttinghis hand in his pocket. 

' And you,' asked Mattia — ' what are you 
doing now r 

I don't know what feeling of childlike 
boasting inspired me. 

' Oh, I am the leader of a troupe, said I. 

This was really true, because I had a com- 
pany composed of Capi ; but it was a truth 
which bordered closely upon falsehood. 

' Oh, if you would but ' said Mattia. 

' What V 

* Enrol me in your company.' 
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Tnithfillness returned to me. 

' There is all my company/ said I, pointing 
to CapL 

' Well, what does it matter ? There will 
be two of us. Ah, do, I entreat you I don't 
abandon me I Do you know what will be- 
came of me ? There will be nothing left for 
me but to die of hunger/ 

Die of hunger I It is not everyone who 
h^ars this cry that understands it in the 
same manner, nor perceives it in the same 
place. It was in my heart that it resounded. 
I knew what it meant, this dying of hunger. 

* I can work,' continued Mattia. ' In the 
first place, I play the violin ; then I do the 
dislocation trick ; I'm a rope-dancer ; I can 
jump through hoops; I sing. You'll see 
I'll do anything you like : be your servant — 
obey you, and never ask. you for money, only 
just my keep. If I do my work badly, you 
can beat me — that's agreed : all I ask is, that 
you won't hit me about the head. You must 
agree to that, because my head's so tender 
ever since Garofoli knocked it about so much.' 

Listening to poor Mattia's pleading, I was 
ready to cry. How could I tell him that I 
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wouldn't take him into my company ? Die 
of hunger ! Yes, but with me had he not 
as many chances of the same as when alone ? 
So I tried to explain to him ; but he wouldn't 
hear. 

' No/ said he ; * two people together don't 
die of hunger. One supports the other ; one 
helps the other. He who has something 
gives to the one who has nothing.' 

That speech made short work of my hesi- 
tations. Since I had something, I was 
bound to help him. 

' Very well, it is agreed/ said I. 

In a moment he took my hand and kissed 
it. That went so to my heart that the tears 
rose to my eyes. 

* Come along with me/ I said to him : ' not 
as my servant, but as my comrade.' 

I slung the strap of my harp over my 
shoulder. 

* Now, then, onward 1' said I. 

A quarter of an hour afterwards, we were 
out of Paris. The March winds had dried 
the roads, and it was easy walking over the 
hard ground. The air was soft; an April 
sun was shining in the blue, cloudless sky. 
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What a difference between this and the 
snowy day on which I for the first time 
entered Paris, for which I had so long sighed 
as for a promised land I 

The grass was springing along the road- 
aide ditches, enamelled here and there with 
daisy-heads and wild strawberries, that turned 
their corollas to the sun. As we strolled by 
gardens we saw the plumes of the lilac blush- 
ing through the tender green of its foliage ; 
and if a light breeze stirred the calm air, 
from the top of the old walls the yellow 
laburnum let fall its loose petals upon our 
heads. In the gardens, in the road-side 
bushes, in the tall trees — everywhere, the 
birds sang joyously in front of us ; and the 
swallows were skimming along the ground, 
pursuing the invisible gnats. 

Our journey was beginning well, and it 
was with confidence that I stepped out over 
the hard, ringing road. Capi, unleashed, ran 
round us, barking at the carriages, barking 
at the heaps of flints, barking everywhere, 
and at nothing — unless for the mere pleasure 
of barking, which to dogs must be analogous 
to the pleasure of singing to human beings. 
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Mattia walked beside me without speak- 
ing — reflecting, no doubt. I too was silent^ 
in order not to disturb him, and because I 
myself had something to think about. 

Where were we going in this deliberate 
fashion 1 To tell the truth, I hardly knew ; 
indeed, I did not know at all. Straight 
ahead. But afterwards ? 

I had promised Lisa to see her brothers 
and Etiennette before she did; but I had 
made no pledge as to which I should visit 
first: Benjamin, Alexis, or Etiennette. I 
could begin with one or the other, as I chose ; 
that is to say, either with the Cevennes, or 
Charente, or Picardy. 

Prom the fact of our having left Paris by 
the south, it necessarily resulted that Ben- 
jamin would not be the one to have my first 
visit ; but I had still the choice between 
Alexis and Etiennette. 

There was a cause for my decision to travel 
towards the south first, and not towards the 
north : this was my desire to see Mother 
Barberin. If I have not spoken of her for a 
long time, it is not to be concluded that I 
had ungratefully forgotten her ; neither must 
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it be thought that I was ungrateful, because I 
had never written to her since I was parted 
from her. How often I had thoi:^ht of 
writing to her, ^ I think of you, and love you 
always with my whole heart T but the fear 
of Barberin, and a horrible fear it wm, held 
me back. What if, by means of my letter, 
Barberin should find ma again 1 if he were 
to take possession of me once more, and sell 
me afresh to another Vitalis — ^but not a 
Vitalis I Doubtless it was in his power to 
do all this. And the mere thought of this 
made me choose rather to be accused of in- 
gratitude by Mother Barberin, than to run 
the risk of falling into the hands of her 
husband again. It was all the same to me 
whether he used his authority to sell me or 
to make me work under his own orders. I 
would rather die---die of hunger — ^thaa run 
such a risk, the bare thought of which 
made a coward of me. 

But though I had not dared to write to 
Mother Barberin, it seemed to me that, as I 
was free to go where I liked, I might try to 
see her. And now, since I had taken Mattia 
into my * company,' that appeared to become 
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a tolerably easy thing to do. I could send 
Mattia on in advance, prudently keeping my- 
self in the background. He would go into 
Mother Barberin s house on some pretext or 
other, and have a chat with her. If he 
found her bv herself, he would tell her the 
state of affairs, then come and tell me : and 
I should re-enter the house where my child- 
hood was passed, to throw myself into my 
foster-mother's arms. If, on the contrary, 
Barberin was at hand, he would ask her to 
oome secretly to a place agreed upon between 
us, and there I could embrace her. 

This was the plan that I was forming as I 
went along, and this kept me silent ; for it 
required all my attention, and all my concen- 
tration of thought to deal with a question of 
so much importance. Moreover, I had not 
only to plan how I could go and visit Mother 
Barberin, but also to discover if, upon our 
road^ we were likely to find any towns or 
villages in which there was a chance of our 
picking up any money. 

For that, the best thing was to consult my 
map. Exactly. We were at this moment 
in the open country, and we could very well 
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halt upon a heap of flints, without any fear 
of being disturbed. 

* If you like/ said I to Mattia, * well stop 
and rest a little.' 

' Do you want to talk X 

* Have you anything to say to me X 

We had seated ourselves, and I took the 
map from my knapsack and spread it out 
upon the grass. It took me some time to 
discover exactly where I was ; but at last I 
ended by tracing my route : Corbeil, Pontaine- 
bleau, Montargis, Gien, Bourges, St. Amand, 
Montlujon. It was possible then for us to 
reach Chavanon ; and if we only had a little 
luck, it was also possible that we might not 
die of hunger on the way. 

* What's that thing ?' asked Mattia, point- 
ing to the map. 

I explained what a map is, and also the 
use of it, using as nearly as possible the same 
terms as Vitalis when he gave me my first 
lesson in geography. He listened attentively, 
his eyes fixed on mine. 

* But then/ said he, ' one must know how 
to read 1' 

^ Of course ; don't you know how to read f 
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'No.' 

' Would you like to learn ?' 

' Ah, yes, I should indeed T 

' Very well ; 1*11 teach you.' 

'Tell me, could you find the road from 
Gisors to Paris on that map ?* 

' Certainly, that's very easy ;* and I 
showed it to him. 

But just at first he would not believe what 
I said, when, by a movement, I brought my 
finger from Gisors to Paris. 

' I did that road on foot,' said he ; * it's 
ever so much longer than that.' 

Then I explained to him as well as I could 
— that is to say, not very lucidly — the way in 
which the distances are marked upon a map. 
He listened to me, but did not appear con- 
vinced of the soundness of my learning. As 
I had imstrapped my knapsack, I thought 
that I would inspect all its contents, not 
sorry, besides, to display my possessions to 
Mattia ; so I spread them out upon the grass. 
I had three linen shirts, three pairs of stock- 
ings, five handkerchiefs, all in good condition, 
and a pair of 'shoes slightly worn. Mattia 
was dazzled. 
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'And you, what have you goti' I asked 
him. 

' I have my violin, and the clothes I have 
on.' 

* Well,' said I, * since we are comrades, we 
shall share as comrades ought to share. Tou 
shall have two shirts, two pairs of stockings, 
and three handkerchiefs ; only, as it is but 
just that we should share everything, you 
will carry my knapsack for an hour at a time 
— turn about with me. Mattia wanted to 
refuse my gifts, but I had already assumed 
the habit of command, which, sooth to say, 
seemed to me pleasant enough, and I forbade 
him to answer. 

I had laid down upon my shirts Etien- 
nette's house wife-case, and also a little box, 
in which was Lisa's rose ; he wanted to open 
this box, but I would not allow it. I put it 
back into my knapsack without even opening 
it myself 

* If you want to please me,' I said to him, 
' you will never touch that box ; it is a gift.' 

' All right,' said he, ' I promise you that I 
will never touch it.' 

There was one thing which annoyed me a 
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good deal ever since I had again taken up 
my sheepskin and my harp. This was my 
trousers. To my mind, an artist ought not 
to wear long trousers. To appear in public 
he should have small clothes and long stock- 
ings^ wound round with coloured ribbons. 
Trousers I all very well for a gardener ; but 
now I was an artist. 

When one takes an idea into one's head, 
and at the same time is able to do as one 
likes, the idea is not long being put in 
practice. I opened Etiennette's housewife, 
and took out her pair of scissors. 

' While I fix my trousers/ said I to Mattia, 
' you may just as well let me see how you 
can play the violin.' 

* With all my heart ;' and taking his violin 
he began to play. 

I meantime bravely dug the point of my 
scissors into my trousers a little below the 
knee, and began to cut away at the cloth. 
They were handsome trousers, too — ^grey 
cloth, like my jacket and waistcoat; and 
very glad indeed had I been to get them 
when * father ' first gave them to me ; but I 
did not imagine that I was going to ruin 
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them by shearing them in this fashion- 
quite the contrary. 

Just at the first start I had listened to 
Mattia, at the same time cutting my trousers ; 
but I very soon ceased to move the scissors, 
and was all ear. Mattia was playing very 
nearly as well as Vitalis. 

' Who taught you to play the violin V cried 
I, applauding heartily. 

^ Nobody. Everybody a little, and above 
all, my own self by hard practice/ 

* Who taught you music V 

' I don't know it. I play what I have 
heard others play.' 
' I'll teach you.' 

* You know everything, then f 

^ One must, when one is at the head of a 

troupe! 

It is not possible to be an artist and not to 
have a little self-oonceit. I wanted to show 
Mattia that I also was a musician. I picked 
up my harp, and in order to make a striking 
effect, I sung him my famous song : 

' Fenesta vascia e padrona cradele.' 

And then, as is becoming among artists^ 
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Mattia^ applauding, paid me the same com- 
pliments that I had just addressed to him. 
He had a great talent ; I had a great talent — 
we were worthy of each other. 

But we couldn't remain here complimenting 
each other. After having played for our- 
selves, and our own pleasure, it was needful 
to play for our supper and our beds. I 
buckled up my knapsack, and Mattia, whose 
turn it was now, took it upon his shoulders. 
Onward again, along the dusty road. We 
must now stop at the first village we come to 
on the way, and give a performance — ' First 
appearance of the Kemi Company.' 

* Teach me your song,' said Mattia ; * we 
will sing it together, and I think that I could 
soon accompany you with my violin. That 
would be very pretty.' 

Certainly that would be very pretty, and 
truly the 'distinguished company' must be 
very stony-hearted if it did not shower heaps 
of sous upon us. 

We were spared this misfortune. As we 
came to a village which is near Villejuif and 
were about to seek a suitable place for our 
performance, we passed by the great door of 
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a farmhouse, the yard of which was fiUed 
with people dressed in their Sunday clothes. 
All these people carried bouquets tied with 
streaming ribbons, and fastened by the men 
to the buttonhole of their coats and by the 
women to their bodices. It required no great 
wisdom to guess that it was a wedding-party. 

It came into my head that perhaps these 
people would be glad to have musicians who 
could play for their dancing ; and I walked 
straight into the yard, followed by Mattia 
and CapL Then, my broad-leafed hat in 
haBd, .Bd ,rith . grand bow (Vitdi.' noble 
salutation), I offered our services to the first 
person whom I met on my way. 

It was a big man whose brick-red &ce 
was framed in a stiff collar that was scrapmg 
his ears. He looked a gfood-natured fellow. 
He did not answer me ; but tnming hinself 
.ightround,,«ifhew<»ona^tothe 
wedding-folks (for his long coat of shining cloth 
was evidently uncomfortably tight), he stuffed 
two of his fingers into his mouth and drew 
from this improvised instrument so piercing 
a whistle that Capi was scared. 

' I say, you people I' he shouted, * what do 
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you think of having a little music ? Here 
are performers just arrived I' 

' Yes ! yes ! — music 1 music T cried the 
mingled voices of men and women. 

* Take your places for a quadrille T 

And in a few minutes groups of dancers 
formed themselves in the middle of the yard, 
scattering the frightened poultry. 

* Have you ever played quadrilles X I asked 
Mattia in Italian, and speaking in a low 
voice, for I was rather uneasy. 

' Oh yes.' 

And he played me a bar or two upon his 
violin. By a lucky chance I knew it. We 
were safe. 

They had pulled out a cart from under a 
shed. They fastened up the shafts, and told 
us to get up into it. Although we had never 
played together, we didn't do badly with our 
quadrille. It is true that we were playing 
to ears which, happily, were neither refined 
nor hard to please. 

* Can either of you play the comet V asked 
the big red-faced man. 

' Yes, I can,' said Mattia ; * but I haven't 

got one.' 

33—2. 
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'I'll go and get you one ; the violin 
is pretty, but, you see, there's not enough 
life in it.' 

'Then you play the comet, too/ said I 
to Mattia, speaking still in Italian. 

'And the key-bugle, and the flute, and 
everything that can be played' 

Decidedly Mattia was a precious acquisition. 

The comet was speedily brought, and we 
began again ; quadrilles, polkas, waltzes, but 
most of all quadrilles. 

We played on thus till dusk, without the 
dancers giving us time to breathe. It did 
not matter for me, but it was too much for 
Mattia, who had the heaviest part of the 
work, and was wom out besides by his joumey 
and by hardship. Every now and then I saw 
him tarn paU, L if he were going to feint ; 
however, he still kept on blowing as hard as 
he could into the mouthpiece. 

Happily, I was not the only one to perceive 
his paleness ; the bride also noticed it. 

' Enough r she said ; ' that little fellow can't 
keep on any longer. Now pull out your purses 
for the musicians/ 

' If you will allow it,' said I, jumping out 
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of the cart, * the collection shall be made by 
our cashier/ 

And I threw my hat to Capi, who took it 
in his mouth. They applauded greatly the 
grace with which he knew how to salute those 
who gave him anything ; but what was much 
better for us, they gave him a good deal. 
Walking behind him, I saw silver falling into 
the hat. The bridegroom came last, and he 
gave a five-franc piece. 

What good luck 1 But that was not all. 
We were invited to have something to eat in 
the kitchen, and they gave us a bed in the 
barn. The day after, when we left this hos- 
pitable dwelling, we had a capital of eight- 
and-twenty francs. 

' We owe it all to you, my little Mattia,' 
said I to my comrade ; * all alone I couldn't 
have formed an orchestra.' 

And then the remembrance of some words 
said to me by Father Acquiu when I began 
giving lessons to Lisa came across my mind, 
proving to me that well-doing always brings 
a recompense. 

* I could have done many worse things 
than take you into my " company." ' 
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With eight-and-twenty francs in hand, we 
were fine gentlemen ; and when we arrived at 
Corbeil, I could, without much imprudence, 
furnish myself with sundry acquisitions that 
I deemed indispensable : in the first place a 
comet-k-piston, which cost me three francs 
to buy from a dealer in old iron. At this 
price it was neither new nor handsome, but, 
rubbed up and doctored, it would do for us. 
Then some red ribbons for our stockings, and 
finally an old military knapsack for Mattia ; 
for it was less fatiguing to carry a light bag 
upon one's shoulders constantly, than turn and 
turn about a heavy one ; we could share 
equally what we carried about with us, and 
we could go along more briskly. When we 
left Corbeil, we were indeed well off. We 
had, after paying for all our new possessions, 
thirty francs in the purse, for our perform- 
ances had been profitable ; our repertory was 
so arranged that we could remain several 
days in the same part of the country without 
repeating ourselves too frequently ; and lastly, 
Mattia and I understood each other so well 
that we were already like two brothers. 

' You know/ he said sometimes, laughing. 
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* a leader of a troop like you who doesn't beat, 
is something too delightful.' 

' Then you are satisfied V 

• I — satisfied I Why this is the first time 
in all my life, since I left home, that I 
have not looked back to the hospital with 
regret.' 

These prosperous circumstances inspired 
me with ambitious views. 

After leaving Corbeil, we went towards 
Montargis, which was on the road leading to 
Mother Barberin. 

To go and visit Mother Barberin and 
embrace her, was certainly acquitting myself 
of my debt of gratitude towards her ; but it 
was acquitting myself in a very poor fashion, 
and very cheaply. Suppose I took her 
something. 

Now that I was rich, I owed her a present. 
What present could I make her ? 

I was not long in making up my mind. 
There was one which beyond everything 
would make her happy ; not only for the 
present, but through all her old age — a cow, 
to replace poor Roussette. 

What happiness for Mother Barberin if 1 
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could give her a cow ; and what happiness for 
myself too 1 

Before arriving at Chavanon, the cow was 
to be bought. And Mattia, taking it by the 
halter, is to lead it into Mother Barberin's 
yard. Barberin himself, be it understood, 
was not at home. 

* Madame Barberin/ says Mattia, ' here is a 
cow that I have brought you.' 

* A cow 1 you make a mistake, my boy.' 
And she heaves a sigh. 

' No, madam e ; you are Madame Barberin 
of Chavanon ? Well, it is to Madame Barberin 
that the prince, as in the fairy tales, told me 
to bring this cow which he offers you.' 

' What prince ?' 

Then I appear. I throw myself into 
Mother Barberin's arms ; and, after we had 
well hugged each other, we made pancakes 
and fritters, which were eaten by our three 
selves and not by Barberin, as on that Shrove 
Tuesday when he came home to upset our 
frying-pan and put our butter into his onion 
soup. 

What a delightful dream ! Only, to realise 
it, it was necessary to be able to buy a cow. 
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How much did a cow cost ? I hadn't the 
least idea. It would be dear, no doubt very 
dear, but even so I 

What I wanted was a cow that was not 
too large, nor too fat. In the first place, be- 
cause the fatter cows are the higher the price ; 
in the second, the bigger cows are the more 
feeding they require, and I did not wish my 
gift to become a source of embarrassment to 
Mother Barberin. The thing needful at the 
present moment was then to learn the price 
of cows, or rather of such a cow as I re- 
quired. 

Happily, this was not very hard for me to 
do, and in our wandering life upon the high- 
ways, our evenings at the inns, we were 
often brought into contact with drovers and 
cattle-dealers. Nothing was easier than to 
ask them the price of cows. 

But the first time that I questioned a 
drover, whose kindly, good-natured look had 
at first attracted me, a peal of laughter was 
all the answer I got ; thereupon the drover 
fell back in his chair, thumping the table 
every now and then with his fists. He then 
called the innkeeper. 
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' Do you know what this little musician is 
asking me ? What's the price of a cow, not 
too big, not too fat, in fact a good cow? 
Must she be a learned cow, too X 

And the laughter began again, but I did 
not allow myself to be put down. 

^ She must be a good milker, and not eat 
too much/ 

' Do you want to drag her about the roads 
with a string, like your dog V 

After having exhausted his witticisms, and 
sufficiently displayed his cleverness, he con- 
descended to answer me seriously, and even 
enter into a discussion with me. 

He had just what I wanted, a gentle cow, 
giving a great deal of milk, milk which was 
next door to cream, and eating almost 
nothing. If I would lay down fifteen pistoles 
upon the table — that is to say, fifty crowns — 
the cow was mine. 

Difficult as it had been to make him talk 
at first, it was equally difficult to stop his 
tongue, once set going. 

At last we were able to get away to bed^ 
and I dreamed of what I had learned from 
this conversation. Fifteen pistoles, or fifty 
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crowns, that was one hundred and fifty 
francs ; and I was a long way from possess- 
ing such a vast sum of money. Was it im- 
possible to earn it ? No, I thought not ; and 
if the good luck of our early days still con- 
tinued, I could, sou by sou, amass this 
hundred and fifty francs. Only, it would 
take some time. 

Then a new idea crossed my brain : what 
if, instead of going straight to Chavanon, we 
went first to Varses ? that would give us 
the necessary time which our following 
the direct road deprived us of. It was re- 
quisite, then, that we should go to Varses in 
the first place, and put off seeing Mother 
Barberin until our return. Assuredly, by that 
time I should have earned my hundred and 
fifty francs, and we could play my fairy 
drama, ' The Prince's Cow.' 

The next morning I imparted my idea to 
Mattia, who offered no opposition. 

' Let us go to Varses,' said he ; ' there are 
mines there. They are curious things ; I 
should like very much to see one.' 




CHAPTER II. 



THE BLACK CODNTRT. 



^T is a long road from Montai^s to 
Yarses, which is situated in the 
middle of the Cevennea, upon 
that side of the mountain which faces 
the Mediterranean ; five or six hundred 
kilometres in a straight line, but for us more 
than a thousand, on account of the windings 
which our mode of life made necessary for us, 
we being obliged to take all the towns uad 
larger villages on our way, in order to give 
profitable performances. 

It took us nearly three months to do these 
thousand kilomHres; but when we came to 
the outskirts of Varses, I had the delight, 
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on counting up my money, to find that we 
had made good use of our time. In my 
leathern purse there were savings to the 
amount of a hundred and twenty-eight francs. 
Only twenty-two francs more were wanted 
of the purchase-money of Mother Barberin's 
cow. 

Mattia was nearly as glad as I was, and 
not a little proud of having contributed his 
share of such a sum of savings. It was 
quite true that this share was considerable, 
and that without him, and, above all, with- 
out his comet, Capi and I could never have 
gathered together one hundred and twenty- 
eight francs. In going from Varses to 
Chavanon we would be sure of earning the 
twenty-two francs still wanting. 

Varses, whither we were approaching^ was, 
a hundred years ago, a mean village buried 
in the mountains, and known only from the 
fact of its once having served as a refuge for 
the Enfants de Dieu, commanded by Jean 
Cavalier. Its situation in the midst of these 
mountains had made it an important point in 
the war of the Camisards ; but at the same 
time its situation was, on the other hand, the 
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cause of its poverty. About 1750 an old 
gentleman, who had a passion for under- 
ground researches, discovered coal-mines at 
Varses, and from that time Varses became 
one of those coUiery centres which, with 
Alais, St. Gervais and Bess^ges, supply the 
south, and dispute with English coal the 
Mediterranean market. When he began his 
researches everybody laughed at him ; and 
when he had dug down to a depth of one 
hundred and fifty metres without finding any- 
thing, serious attempts were made to get 
him shut up as a madman, as his fortune was 
being swallowed up in these crazy explora- 
tions. Varses contained iron-mines, but 
coal never had been found, and never would 
be found there. Without taking any notice, 
and to keep out of the way of these carpings, 
the old gentleman took up his abode in his 
shaft, and never left. There he eat, there 
he slept. Thus he had only to put up 
with the doubts of the workmen whom he 
employed. At every stroke of the pick they 
shrugged their shoulders; but, excited by 
their master s faith, they struck fresh blows, 
and the shaft sank lower. At two hundred 
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metres they found a layer of pit-coal. The 
old gentleman was no longer a madman, but 
a man of genius. Within twelve hours the 
metamorphosis was complete. 

Varses, at the present time, is a town of 
12,000 inhabitants, which has before it a 
great industrial future, and which is just now, 
with AUais and Bessfeges, the hope of the 
south. The present and the future fortune 
of Varses is to be found below the earth, and 
not upon it. Indeed, upon the surface, its 
aspect is desolate and dreary : wastes and 
liren hillsides, no troes-if we except here 
and there chestnuts and mulberries, and a 
few stunted olives ; no productive soil — only 
grey and black stones on every side ; only 
in those places where the ground, having a 
trifling depth, is saturated with moisture, an 
active vegetation springs up, which contrasts 
agreeably with the mountain desolation. 
Terrible inundations result from this barren- 
ness, for when it rains the water runs down 
these bare slopes as it might course along a 
paved street, and the beds of the brooks, 
which are usually nearly dry, become torrents, 
which instantly swell the rivers of the valley 
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and make them overflow. In a few minutes 
the water-level can be seen to rise three, four, 
five metres, and even more, in the river beds. 

Varses is built on one of these rivers, called 
the Divonne, which in the centre of the town 
receives two little torrents : the mountain 
stream of Truyfere and that of St. And^ol. 
The town is neither handsome, clean, nor 
regularly built. Waggons loaded with iron 
ore or coal run from morning until night 
upon a railway in the middle of the streets, 
and scatter continually a red and black dust, 
which on rainy days forms a mud, deep and 
liquid as a marshy swamp ; on sunny and 
windy days this becomes, on the contrary, a 
blinding whirlwind of dust, which blows down 
the streets and rises high in the air above the 
town. 

The houses are black from top to bottom : 
black with the mud and dust which flies up 
from the street to the very roofs ; black with 
the smoke of kilns and furnaces which comes 
down from the roofs to the street ; all is black 
— the ground, the sky, even to the waters of 
the Divonne. And along with that, the people 
who swarm in the streets are still blacker 
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than their surroundings ; the horses are black, 
the vehicles are black, the leaves of the trees 
are black. One would imagine that a cloud 
of soot had rained for a whole day upon the 
town, or that a flood of pitch had covered it 
even to the tops of the houses. 

The streets were made neither for carriages 
nor pedestrians, but for railways and pit- 
waggons. Everywhere on the ground are 
rails and turn-tables; overhead, suspension- 
bridges, belts and cranes that turn with 
deafening rumblings. You pass great build- 
ings that are tumbling to their foundations ; 
and looking through their doors and windows, 
you see masses of smelted ore running 
about like immense cannon-balls ; steam- 
hanimers, flinging about them showers of 
sparks; and eveiywhere, without ceasing, 
the pistons of steam-engines that rise and 
fall undeviatingly. No monuments, no 
gardens, no statues in the squares ; all has 
been built upon one model, and is of cube- 
like shape. The churches, the court-house, 
the schools, all are cubes, pierced with many 
or few windows, as occasion may require. 
When we arrived at the outskirts of 
VOL. II. 34 
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Varses, it was two or three o'clock in the 
afternoon, and a brilliant sun was shining in 
a clear sky; but as we advanced the day 
clouded over : between the earth and sky 
hung a thick cloud of smoke that seemed to 
float heavily, broken into shreds by the high 
chimneys. For an hour past we had heard 
loud humming noises, a roaring like the sea, 
mingled with heavy thuds : the humming 
was produced by the ventilators, the heavy 
blows by the forge-hammers and stampers. 

I knew that Alexis' uncle was a working 
miner at Varses, employed in the Truyfere 
mine— but that was alL I was ignorant 
whether he lived at Varses or in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

On entering Varses, I inquired for the 
Truyfere mine, and was directed along the 
left bank of the Divonne to a little valley, 
traversed by the mountain stream which has 
given its name to the mine. 

If the aspect of the town was hardly 
pleasing, that of the valley was decidedly 
mournful. An amphitheatre of bare hills; 
grassless, treeless, with long stretches of grey 
stone, intersected here and there by strips of 
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red earth* At the entrance of this valley 
stand the buildings necessary to the working 
of the mine : sheds^ stables, storehouses, 
offices, and the chimneys of the engine-house ; 
all about the place lie heaps of coal and 
stone. 

As we approached these buildings, a young 
woman with a wild look, her hair streaming 
over her shoulders, and dragging a little 
child along by the hand, rushed in front of 
us and stopped me. 

' Will you point me out a pleasant road V 
said she. 

I looked at her in amazement. 

* A road with trees and shade, and beside 
it a little stream that whispers and rustles 
over the stones, and singing-birds among the 
leaves X 

And she began to whistle a gay tune. 

' You haven't met with such a road,' con- 
tinued she, seeing that I did not answer, but 
not appearing to notice my astonishment. 
*Ah, that's a pity! Then it is still far 
away. Is it to the right, or is it to the left 1 
Tell me that, my lad. I keep on looking, 
but I cannot find it.' 
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She spoke with extraordinary volubiliiy, 
gesticulating with one hand, while with the 
other she gently smoothed the child's head. 

' I ask you about this road because I am 
sure to meet Marius there. You knew 
Marius? No? Well, he is my child's. 
£Either. And when he was burned in the mine 
by the fire-damp explosion, he went away 
to this pleasant road He only walks about 
now in cool pathways, and it is good for his 
bums. He knows how to find them ; I don't* 
That's why I haven't come across him for 
six months. Six months I It's a long time 
when one loves. Six months I six months T 

She turned towards the pit-mouth, and 
pointing with a savage energy to the chim- 
neys of the engine-house, which were vomit- 
ing torrents of smoke : 

' Underground work 1' she cried ; ' devil's 
work 1 Hell 1 give me back my father, my 
brother I give me back Marius 1 Curse you I 
curse you I' 

Then turning again to me : 

'You don't belong to this part of the 
country, do you ? Your sheepskin and hat 
tell me that you come from far away. Go 
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into the graveyard ; count one, two, three 
— one, two, three — all dead in the pit/ 

Then seizing her child and huggmg it in 
her arms : 

'You shall not have my little Pierre— 
never 1 Water is sweet, water is cool. Where 
is this road ? If you do not know, you are 
as stupid as the others who laugh in my face. 
Then why do you delay me? Marius is 
waitmg for me.^ 

She turned her back to me and set oflf, 
walking rapidly and whistling her gay tune. 
I imagined she was a mad- woman who had 
lost her husband by an explosion of fire-damp 
— that terrible danger ; and meeting this poor 
creature thus at the mouth of the pit, in this 
desolate country, under this black sky — this 
woman crazed by grief, made us both melan- 
choly. 

They told us Uncle Gaspard's address. 
He lived a short distance from the mine, in a 
steep and winding street that ran down the 
hill towards the river. When I inquired for 
him, a woman, leaning against the door, 
chatting with another woman, also leaning 
against a door, replied that he would not be 



I 
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in until six o'clock, when the work was 
over. 

' What do you want with him f said she. 

' I want to see Alexis.' 

Then she looked at me from head to foot, 
and glanced at Capi. 

* You are Kemi/ said she ; ' Alexis has 
told us about you. He expected you. Who's 
thatr 

She pointed to Mattia. 

' He is my comrade.' 

It was Alexis' aunt. I expected that she 
would have asked us to come in and rest, 
for our dusty limbs and sunburnt faces 
proclaimed our fatigue plainly enough; but 
she did nothing of the sort, and only repeated 
simply that if I came back again at six 
o'clock, I should find Alexis, who was now 
at the mine. I had not the heart to ask for 
what was not oflTered. I thanked her, and 
we went away into the town to look for a 
baker's shop, for we were very hungry, 
having eaten nothing since early morning, 
and then only a bare crust that had been left 
from our yesterday's dinner. I was rather 
ashamed of this reception, for I felt that 
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Mattia would be asking himself what was 
the meaning of it 1 what was the use of 
coming so many miles 1 

It struck me that Mattia would form a 
poor opinion of my friends, and that when I 
should talk to him about Lisa, he would no 
longer listen with the same sympathy. And 
I was anxious that he should feel beforehand 
both sympathy and friendship for Lisa. The 
style of our reception did not induce me to 
return to the house. A little before six we 
went to wait for Alexis at the mouth of the 
pit. 

The working of the Truy^re colliery is 
arranged by means of three shafts, called the 
St. Julien shaft, the St. Alphonsine shaft, 
and the St. Pancras shaft ; for it is the 
custom among the pitmen to give some 
saint's name to the raising shaft, the venti- 
lating shaft, and the pumping shaft, this 
saint being chosen from the calendar on the 
day when sinking is commenced : his name 
serves not only to christen the shaft, but to 
mark the date. These shafts are not used 
for the descent and ascent of the colliers. 
This is managed by means of a tunnel, which 
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commences beside the lamp-shed^ and ends at 
the first working-level, from whence it com- 
municates with all parts of the mine. By 
this they seek to avoid those accidents which 
too often happen in the shafts when a rope 
breaks, or a kibble catches in some obstacle, 
and precipitates the men down a hole two or 
three hundred metres deep. At the same 
time, the attempt has been made also by this 
to avoid the sudden transitions to which pit- 
men are exposed, who, from a depth of two 
hundred metres, where the temperature is 
warm and equal, pass rapidly, when they are 
raised by the machine, to an unequal tem- 
perature, and are liable to pleurisy and 
inflammation of the chest. 

Being told that it was by this gallery that 
the workmen would come out, with Mattia 
and Capi I posted myself at its mouth ; and 
a few minutes after six had struck, I began 
to perceive, in the gloomy depths of the 
tunnel, little flickering sparks of light, which 
gradually grew bigger. It was the miners, 
who, lamp in hand, returned to the upper 
world, their work ended. 

They came along slowly, walking heavily, as 
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if they were suflTering in the knees, a thing that 
I understood later on, when I had myself gone 
up and down the stairs and ladders which led 
to the last level. Their faces were as black 
as chimney-sweeps ; their clothes and hats 
<50vered with coal-dust and splashes of wet 
mud. Tn passing the lamp-shed, each man 
entered and hung his lamp upon a nail. 

Observant as I was, I did not see Alexis 
come out ; and if he had not flung his arms 
round my neck, I should have let him pass 
without recognition, so little did he resemble 
now, blackened from head to foot, the com- 
rade who once upon a time raced about our 
garden-walks, his clean shirt-sleeves rolled 
up to his elbows, and his open collar allowing 
his white skin to be seen. 

*It is Remi/ he said, turning to a man 
about forty, who was walking beside him, 
and who had a frank open face like Father 
Acquin's, which was not astonishing, con- 
sidering that they were brothers. 

I guessed that this was Uncle Gaspard. 

*We have been expecting you this long 
time,* he said to me good-naturedly. 

' It's a long way from Paris to Varses.' 
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' And your legs arc short/ said he, laugh- 
ing. 

Capi, delighted to find Alexis again, 
showed his joy by fastening his teeth in the 
sleeve of his jacket and tugging at hinu 
During this time I explained to Uncle Gks- 
pard that Mattia was my comrade and partner, 
a good lad whom I had known formerly, and 
had fallen in with again ; and who played the 
comet like anything. 

' And there's Mr. Capi/ said Uncle Gas- 
pard. ' To-morrow will be Sunday ; when 
you've rested, you shall give us a perform- 
ance. Alexis says that that dog is cleverer 
than a schoolmaster or a play-actor.' 

I felt just as much at home with her hus- 
band, as I had felt ill at ease with Aunt 
Gaspard. Decidedly he was a worthy brother 
of the father. 

' Talk away, lads ; you must have plenty to 
tell each other. For me, I am going to have 
a little conversation with this young man 
who plays the comet so well/ 

We could have talked for a week ; it would 
have been too short. Alexis wanted to know 
all about my journey, and for my part I was 
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desperately anxious to learn how he liked his 
new life ; so occupied were we in questioning 
each other, that neither troubled himself to 
reply. 

We walked slowly, and the home-going 
pitmen passed before us. They went in one 
long file which took possession of the whole 
street, all black with the same dust which 
covered the ground with a deep layer. When 
we were near his house, Uncle Gaspard 
turned to us : 

' Lads,' said he, ' you'll sup with us.' 

Never did any invitation give me greater 
pleasure ; for as I walked along, I had been 
asking myself if, arrived at the door, we 
should be compelled to separate, the aunt's 
welcome not having inspired me with much 
hope. 

* Here's Remi,' said he, going into the 
house, ' and his friend.' 

' I've seen them already.' 

'Very well, so much the better; the 
acquaintance is made. They are going to 
have supper with us.' 

I was certainly very glad to sup with 
Alexis, that is to say, to pass the evening 
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ivith him ; but to be truthful, I must say 
also that I was very thankful for the supper. 
Since leaving Paris we had only eaten in a 
chance fashion — a crust here, a bit there ; bat 
it was seldom that we had a r^ular meal, 
seated upon a chair, with soup in a soup-plate. 
It is true that, with what we had earned, we 
were rich enough to pay for feasts in good 
inns; but we were compelled to save on 
account of the 'Prince's Cow/ and Mattia 
was such a good fellow that he was nearly as 
happy as I was at the thought of buying our 

<K)W. 

The delight of a grand feast was not to be 
ours to-night I sat down to table, upon a 
chair, but they gave us no soup. The 
mining company have, for the most part, 
established provision-stores where their work- 
men buy at net cost all that is absolutely 
necessary for the wants of life. The advan* 
tage of these stores is plain to see : the miner 
gets good articles at low prices ; the amount 
of his purchases is deducted from his fort- 
nightly wages, and by this system he is kept 
from a running credit with small shopkeepers, 
who would ruin him. He does not get into 
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debt. Only, like all good things, it has its 
bad side. The pitmen's wives are not in the 
habit of working while their husbands are 
down in the mine. They tidy their houses 
a little, they visit each other, drink coffee or 
chocolate that they get at the truck-shop, 
they chatter, they gossip ; and when evening 
comes, when the man leaves the mine to 
come home to his supper, they have not had 
time to prepare a meal. Then they rush off 
to the store and buy some bacon. 

It must be understood that this is not 
general, or rather universal, but it happens 
frequently. This was the reason we had no 
soup — Aunt Gaspard had been gossiping. 
For that matter, it was a habit with her; and 
later on I discovered that her truck bill was 
chiefly composed of two items — on the one 
side, coffee and chocolate ; on the other, bacon. 
Uncle was an easy man, who loved peace 
above all things : he ate his bacon and did 
not complain ; or if he did make a remark, it 
was done very quietly. 

* If I don't take to drink,' said he, lifting 
his glass, ^ it is because I am a sober man. Do' 
try and let us have some soup to-morrow.' 
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' And where am I to get the time X 

^ Is it shorter above ground than under 

itr 

'And who'll mend your clothes then? 
You destroy everything/ 

Then, looking at his garments, soUed 
with coal-dust and torn in places, he ob- 
served : 

' The fact is, we are dressed like princes, 
are we not ?' 

Our supper did not last long. 

* Lad,* said Uncle Gaspard to me, * you'll 
sleep with Alexis.' 

Then, addressing Mattia : 

* And you, if you'll come into the bake- 
house, we'll see about making you a good bed 
of straw and hay.' 

The evening. Ld a considerable portion of 
the night, were not employed by Alexis and 
me in sleeping. 

Uncle Gaspard was a pick-man, which 
meant that by means of his pickaxe he broke 
down the coal in the seams. Alexis was his 
driver ; that is to say, he pushed and drove 
along the rails in the interior of the mine, 
^ waggon called a henncj in which the broken 
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€oal was piled, from the spot whence it was 
taken to the shaft. Arrived at this shaft, 
the henne was hooked on to a cable which, 
drawn up by steam-power, raised it to the 
surface. 

Although so short a time a miner, Alexis 
was already fond and proud of his mine. It 
was the finest, the most remarkable in the 
whole country; he invested his narration 
with all the importance of a traveller newly- 
arrived from an unknown land, and who 
finds attentive ears to listen to him. 

At first you proceeded along a gallery 
hollowed in the rock, and after having 
walked about ten minutes you came to a 
straight and steep flight of steps. Then at 
the foot of this stairway there was a wooden 
ladder, then another stairway, then another 
ladder, and there you were at the first level, a 
depth of fifty mfetres. To reach the second 
level at ninety metres, and the third at two 
hundred metres, you descended the same 
system of stairs and ladders. It was on this 
last level that Alexis worked, and to reach 
the scene of his operations he had to travel 
three times the distance necessary to be ac- 
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complished by those who ascend the towere 
of Notre Dame in Paris. 

But if the ascent and descent are easy in 
the towers of Notre Dame, where the stair- 
cases are regular and well-lighted, it is not so 
in the mine, where the steps, cut out accord- 
ing to the variations of the rock, are some- 
tunes short, sometimes long, sometimes broad, 
sometimes narrow. No other light is there 
than that of the lamp carried in the hand, 
and under foot is a slippery mud, kept alwaya 
damp by the water that filters drop by drop 
through the earth, and often falls coldly upon 
one's face. 

It is a long way to go down, two hundred 
metres, but that was not all. You had^ 
by the tunnels, to get to the different landing- 
places, and make your way to the work- 
place. Now the complete development of 
the Truy^re galleries was from thirty-five to 
forty kilometres. Of course you were not 
obliged to traverse these forty kilometres, 
but the road sometimes was very fatiguing ; 
for you walked in water, which, filtering 
through the seams of the rock, makes a 
rivulet in the middle of the path, and runs 
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in this fashion to the drains, where it is taken 
up and thrown out by the pumping-machines. 
When these galleries ran through the sohd 
rock they were merely subterranean passages, 
but when they crossed unsound earth, which 
was Uable to fall in, they were propped up at 
the sides with pine-trunks cut with an axe, 
because the notches made by a saw entail a 
speedy decay. Although these trunks were 
disposed in such a way as to resist the weight 
of the earth, this weight was frequently so 
great that the wood bent and the galleries 
narrowed and closed up so much that you 
could only pass through them on hands and 
knees. Upon these poles grew fungus and 
light feathery tufts, whose snowy whiteness 
contrasted with the blackness of the earth : 
the fermentation going on in the trees sent 
out a peculiar odour ; and upon the fungus, 
on the unknown plants, on the white moss, 
there were flies, spiders, and moths, in no way 
resembling the creatures of the same species 
to be seen in the upper air. Kats also ran 
about everywhere, and bats hung, head 
downwards, clinging to the woodwork by 
their feet. 

VOL. II. ^5 
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These galleries crossed each other, and 
liere and there, as in Paris, there were 
squares and cross-roads. Some of these open 
spaces were wide and handsome, like boule- 
vards ; some of them narrow and mean, 
like the streets in the Quartier St. MarceL 
Only this subterranean town was much worse 
lighted than other towns are during the 
night, for there were neither lanterns nor 
gas : only the lamps which the miners carried 
Avith them. If light was sometimes scanty, 
the noise would tell you that you were not 
in a city of the dead. In the workings you 
heard the reports of blasting-powder, the 
smoke and smell of which the air-current 
brought you ; from the tunnels came the 
rumbling of waggons; in the shaft's the 
rubbing of the cages against the guiding- 
chains; and, above all, the roaring of the 
steam-engine placed upon the second level. 
But the place where the sight was most 
curious was in the * risings ;' that is to say, 
in the galleries cut where the seams of coal 
ran slopingly. It was a sight to see the 
pickmen toiling, half-naked, digging out the 
coal, lying upon their side or doubled up 
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upon their knees. From these * risings ' the 
coal fell down to the huts, whence it was 
wheeled to the lifting-shaft. 

Such was the aspect of the mine on ordi- 
nary working-days ; but there were also days 
of misfortune. A fortnight after his arrival 
at Varses, Alexis had witnessed one of these 
accidents, and had himself very nearly faUen 
a victim to it; it was an explosion of fire- 
damp. Fire-damp is a gas which forms 
spontaneously in coal-pits, and which ex- 
plodes the instant it is brought into contact 
with flame. Nothing is more terrible than 
one of these explosions, which destroy and 
shatter everything in their way. You can 
compare it to nothing but the blowing up of 
a powder-magazine. The moment the flame 
of a lamp or match comes near the gas, fire 
bursts out instantaneously in all the galleries; 
it destroys everything in the mine, even to 
the ventilating and raising shafts, the roofings 
of which it carries away. , The temperature 
rises sometimes so high that the coal in the 
mine is all turned into coke. 

Six weeks before, an explosion of fire-damp 
had thus killed half a score of workmen, and 
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the widow of one of them had gone mad. I 
divined that it was she whom I had met 
on my arrival, seeking, with her child, 'a 
pleasant road.' 

Every precaution was taken against these 
dreadful accidents. Smoking was forbidden, 
and ^he engineers in their rounds of^n made 
the men breathe in their faces, that they 
might find out if anyone had broken the rule. 
It was also on this account that they used 
Davy lamps — so named after the great 
English philosopher who had invented them. 
These lamps are surrounded by a metallic 
gauze, fine enough not to let the flame pene- 
trate its meshes; so that if the lamp be 
carried in an explosive atmosphere the gas 
is consumed in the interior of the lamp, but 
no explosion spreads beyond it 

Everything that Alexis told me increased 
my curiosity, akeady sufl&ciently excited on 
my first arrival at Varses, to see the mine ; 
but when I spoke of it the next day to Uncle 
Gaspard, he replied that it was impossible, 
because only those who worked in the mine 
were allowed to enter it. 

*If you like to turn pit-man/ said he, 
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laughing, *it will be easy. And then you 
can satisfy yourself. So far as that goes, the 
trade is no worse than another ; and if you 
are afraid of rain or thunder and lightning, it 
will exactly suit you. Any way, it's better 
than singing songs on the highways. Stop 
with Alexis. Will you, lad? We'U find 
something too for Mattia to do, but not to 
play the comet 1' 

But I had not come to Varses to stay 
there, and I had a diflFerent task — another 
object in life besides pushing a henne all day 
long in the second or third level of the 
Truy^re. 

I was thus obliged to give up satisfying 
my curiosity, and I expected that I should 
go away without knowing any more than I 
had learned from Alexis' accounts, and the 
answers dragged somehow or other from 
Uncle Gaspard, when, by a combination of 
circumstances due to chance, it was given to 
me to see in all their horrors, and to feel in 
all their terrors, the dangers to which miners 
are exposed. 




CHAPTER III. 



A COLLIERS LIFE. 



V^I^^M MINER'S trade is not an nn- 
bSM^^ wholesome one, and, patting aside 
Xijr^~ji some maladies caused by the de- 
privation of air and light, which in course of 
time impoverishes the blood, the pit-nuui 
enjoys as good health as the peasant who 
lives in a healthy country. Indeed, he has 
an advantage over the peasant, in that he is 
sheltered from the inclemencies of the 
seasons — from rain, cold, or excess of heat. 

The g^eat danger for him lies in inunda- 
tions, explosions, and the falling in of the 
earth; also in the accidents his work is 
liable to from his own impradence or his 
Lawkwardness, 
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The eve of the day fixed for my departure, 
Alexis came home with his right hand badly 
bruised by a block of coal, underneath which 
he had been clumsy enough to let himself be 
caught ; the half of one finger was crushed, 
and the whole hand contused. 

The company's doctor came and dressed 
it. It was not a serious case ; the hand would 
get well, and the finger too ; but he must 
keep quiet. Uncle Gaspard's disposition 
was to take life as it came, without vexation 
and without anger. There was but one thing 
that could upset his general equanimity, 
namely, any hindrance to his work. 

When he heard that Alexis was condemned 
to rest for several days, he cried out : Who 
would drive his henne during these days of 
rest? There was no one to take Alexis* 
place. If it were intended to replace him 
entirely he could easily find some one, but for 
a few days only it was just then impossible ; 
there was a great dearth of men, and still 
more of boys. 

He started oflF, however, to see if he could 
find a driver, but came back again without 
•having found one. 
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Then he recommenced his lamentations; 
he was really in trouble, for he saw that he 
himself would also be obliged to stop work, 
and doubtless his means did not permit him 
to give himself a holiday. 

Seeing that, and understanding the reasons 
of his vexation — feeling besides that under 
the circumstances it was almost a duty for 
me to repay, as best I could, the hospitality 
that had been shown us, I asked him if a 
driver's work was difficult. 

' Nothing more easy. It's only to push a 
waggon that runs upon rails/ 

' Is this waggon heavy ?' 

* Not very. Alexis pushes it easily enough.' 

' Just so. Then if Alexis pushes it easily, 
I could push it too/ 

' You, lad ?' 

And he burst out laughing, but quickly 
becoming grave again : 

' Certainly, you could do it if you wished.' 

' I do wish to do it if it will be of any use 
to you.' 

'You're a good lad, and all's said. To- 
morrow you shall go down into the mine with 
me. It is true that you will render me a 
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service, but at the same time it's a thing that 
may be useful to yourself; if you took a 
fancy to the trade it would be better than 
tramping the road ; there are no wolves to 
be afraid of in the mines.' 

What could be done with Mattia while I 
was below ground % I did not like to burden 
Uncle Gaspard with him. 

I asked him if he would not like to go off 
by himself with Capi, and give performances 
in the neighbourhood, and he at once agreed. 

* I shall be glad enough to earn some 
money for the cow all by myself,' he said, 
laughing. 

For the last three months, since we had 
been together, and he had been living in the 
open air, Mattia was in no way like the 
wretched, puny child whom I had found 
dying of hunger, leaning against St. 
M^dard's church -wall, and still less was he 
like the stunted thing I first saw him in 
GarofoU's garret, looking after the stew-pan, 
and every now and again clasping his aching 
head with his hands. Mattia had no head- 
aches now ; he was no' longer melancholy, he 
was not even sickly. It was the attic of the 
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Rue de Lourcine that had made him gloomy ; 
the sun and the fresh air, in giving him 
health, had given him good spirits. 

During our journey he had been all good- 
temper and smiles, looking at the bright side 
of every thing, amused by everything, delighted 
by a trifle, making the best of everything. 
What would have become of me without him ? 
How often should I not have been cast down 
by fatigue and melancholy 1 

This contrast between us was due, no 
doubt, to our nature and disposition, but also 
to our origin and our race. He was an 
Italian, and he had a carelessness, an amiabi- 
lity, a facility for adapting himself to diffi- 
culties without anger or discontent, that is 
not found among the people of my country, 
who are more prone to resist and struggle. 

' What is your country ? have you then a 
country ? I hear it said. 

That question will be answered later on. 
I only wished to say at the moment that 
Mattia and I were not in the least like each 
other, which was the reason that we agreed 
so well, even when I made him work at his 
notes and his reading. The music-lesson, it 
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is true, always went on swimmingly ; but as 
regards the reading, it was diflFerent, and 
difficulties might quite possibly have arisen 
between us, for I had neither the patience 
nor the power of forbearance of those who are 
accustomed to teaching. However, these 
difficulties never did arise, and even when I 
was unjust^ which more than once happened, 
Mattia never lost his temper. 

It was settled that while I went down 
into the mine next day, Mattia should go off 
and give musical and dramatic performances, 
BO as to augment our capital ; and Capi, to 
whom I explained this arrangement, seemed 
to understand it. 

The next morning they gave me Alexis' 
working clothes to put on. After having 
finally advised Mattia and Capi to behave 
prudently during their expedition, I followed 
Uncle Gaspard. 

' Be careful,' said he, handing me my lamp ; 
'walk behind me, and in going down the 
ladders never let go one step without having 
first a firm hold of another.' 

We plunged into the tunnel, he in front, I 
at his heels. 
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' If you slip upon the stairs/ continued he, 
' don't let go ; hold tight. The bottom is a 
long way off, and hard.' 

These warnings were not needful to make 
me a little nervous, for one does not leave the 
daylight to enter the shades of night, and the 
surface of the earth for its profound recesses, 
without some anxiety. I instinctively looked 
back, but already we had penetrated some 
distance into the gallery, and the daylight at 
the end of this long black tube was no more 
than a white globe, like the moon in a star- 
less, sombre sky. I was ashamed of tlm 
mechanical movement, which passed away 
quick as a lightning-flash, and I applied 
myself again steadily to follow my leader. 

' The stairs now,^ he soon cried. 

We were standing before a black hole, and 
in its depth, immeasurable for my eyes, I saw 
swinging lights, larger at the opening, gradu- 
ally lessening down to mere specks, according 
as they grew more distant. They were the 
lamps of the workmen who had entered the 
mine before us ; the sound of their conversa- 
tion, like a dull, heavy murmur, came back 
to us, carried by a warm air that blew upoui 
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our faces. This air had a scent that I 
breathed for the first time, something hke a 
mixture of ether and fermentation. After 
the stairs came the ladders ; after the ladders 
another flight of steps. 

' Here we are at the first level/ said he. 

We were in an arched gallery with perpen- 
dicular walls ; these walls were bricked. The 
vaulted roof was a little more than a man's 
height ; however, there were some places 
which compelled us to stoop in passing, 
either because of the roof having sunk or 
the ground having risen. 

* It's the pressure of the earth,' said he. 
*As the mountain has been undermined 
throughout, and there are great empty spaces, 
the ground falls ; and when the weight is too 
great, the galleries are crushed in.' 

Underfoot were the railway tracks, and on 
one side of the gallery a little rivulet was 
running. 

* This little stream joins others that, 
like it, receive the drainage-water ; they all 
fall into a drain ; so that the engine has to 
pump up every day into the Divonne about 
a thousand or twelve hundred metres of 
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water. If it stopped, the mine would very 
soon be flooded. In fact^ at this moment we 
are absolutely right below the Divonne/ 

As I made an involuntary movementy he 
burst out laughing. 

' But fifty metres deeper down there is no 
fear of it tumbling about your shoulders.' 

* But if there came a hole 1* 

' Ah yes, a hole ! The galleries pass and 
repass ten times below the river. There are 
some mines where inundations are to be feared, 
but not here. Fire-damp and falls of earth are 
quite enough in the way of pit accidents.' 

When we came to the scene of our opera- 
tions, Uncle Gaspard showed me what I had 
to do ; and when our truck was full of coal, 
he pushed it along with me, in order to show 
me how to get it to the shaft, and how to 
manage upon the shunting-lines when I met 
other drivers coming up in front of me. 

He had been quite right ; it was not a 
very difficult business, and in a few hours, if 
I did not become very skilful, I could at all 
events manage it well enough. I wanted 
skill and practice^ without which one succeeds 
in no trade; and I was obliged to supply 
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them by greater effort — ^good or bad — the 
result of which was less useful work, with a 
greater amount of fatigue. 

Happily, I was fatigue -proof, owing to the 
life that I had led for several years, and 
above all, the three months' journeying; so 
I never complained, and Uncle Gaspard de- 
clared that I was a good lad, who would one 
day make an excellent miner. 

But if I had had a considerable curiosity 
to visit the mine, I had no wish to remain 
there. I could have the curiosity without 
the vocation. To live this underground life 
required certain qualifications which I had 
not. One would need to love silence, soli- 
tude, and meditation. Long hours must 
be spent, long days, without exchanging a 
word, or relieving one's mind with a distrac- 
tion of any kind. Now, I was ill endowed 
with these gifts, having lived a wandering 
life, always singing, always moving about. I 
found the hours sad and melancholy which I 
spent driving my truck along the gloomy 
galleries, with no other light but that of my 
lamp ; hearing nothing but the far-off rumbling 
of the hennes^ the splashing of water into the 
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rivulet, and here and there the report of the 
blasting, which, resounding through this 
deathly silence, made it only more dense and 
lugubrious. 

As it is tiring work going down into the 
mine and coming up again, the miners remain 
there for the whole day of twelve hours, and 
do not ascend to have their meals at home : 
they eat in the workings. 

On one side of Uncle Gaspard's working 
I had a driver for neighbour, who, instead of 
being a boy like myself and the other drivers, 
was an old fellow with a white beard. When 
I say white beard, I mean that it was so on 
Sundays, the grand washing-day ; for during 
the week it began to grow grey on Monday, 
and ended by being quite black on Saturday. 
He was about sixty. Long ago, when young, 
he had been a carpenter, and his business was 
to place and keep in order the blocks of wood 
that formed the galleries ; but three of his 
fingers had been crushed in a falling-in, which 
obliged him to give up his trade. The com- 
pany for whom he worked gave him a small 
pension, for this accident had happened to him 
in saving three of his comrades. For some 
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years he had lived upon this pension. Then 
the company having become bankrupt, he 
found himself destitute, without employment ; 
and so he entered the Truy^re as a driver. 
They called him the magister, because he 
knew many things that the pickmen, and 
even the butty colliers, did not ; and because, 
proud of his science, he was always ready to 
talk. 

We struck up an acquaintance at meal- 
times, and he quickly made friends with me. 
I was an indefatigable questioner; he was 
fond of talking. We became inseparable. 
In the pit, where they generally talk very 
Httle, we were nicknamed the gossips. 
Alexis' stories had not taught me all I 
wanted to know, and the answers of Uncle 
Gaspard had not been satisfactory either, for 
whenever I asked him, * What is coal V he 
always made answer, * It is a fuel that you 
find L the earf 

This reply of Uncle Gaspard's regarding 
€oal, and others that he had made me in the 
same style, did not suffice me, having learned 
from Vitalis not to be easily satisfied. 

When I put the same question to the 
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magister^ he answered me in a different 
fashion : 

' Coal/ he said to me, ' is nothing less than 
charcoal. Instead of putting into our chimneys 
trees of our own time, which men like you and 
me have made into charcoal, we put in trees 
that sprang up in ancient forests, and which 
have been turned into coal by the forces of 
nature ; I mean to say, by the agencies of fire, 
volcanoes, and natural convulsions of the 
earth/ 

And as I looked at him with surprise : 
* We haven't time to talk any more about 
it to-day,' he said, * we must attend to the 
trucks ; but to-morrow will be Sunday : come 
and see me. I'll explain all that to you at 
home. I have there bits of coal and mineral 
that I've been collecting for thirty years, and 
when you see them you will understand 
better what you now hear. They call me in 
fun the magister ; but the magister, you'U 
see, is good for something. A man's life is 
not entirely in his hands, there's some of it 
in his head. Like you, at your age, I was 
inquisitive. I lived in the mine, and I 
wanted to understand the things I was look- 
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ing at every day. I got the engineers to 
converse a little when they were kind enough 
to answer me ; and I read. After my acci- 
dent, I had plenty of time to myself : I em- 
ployed it in study. When one has eyes, and 
when before those eyes are placed the spec- 
tacles that books can give you, one ends by 
seeing a good many things. Now I haven't 
much time for reading, and I have no money 
for buying books ; but I have still eyes, and 
I keep them open. Come to-morrow ; I 
shall be glad to teach you how to look 
about you. One never knows how a word 
that falls upon an attentive ear may bring 
forth fruit. It was from having conducted a 
very learned man, called Brongniart, through 
the Bessfeges mines, and having heard him 
talk during his examinations, that I took 
up the idea of study, and so it is that to-day 
I know a little more than our comrades. 
Good-bye till to-morrow.' 

The next day I announced to Uncle Gas- 
pard that I was going to see the magister. 

* Ah, ah I' said he, laughing, * he has found 
someone to talk to. Go, my lad, since you 
have a mind to. After all, you may believe 
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what you like of it ; only, if you do learn 
something from him, don't be proud on 
account of it. If it were not for his conceit, 
the magister would be a good fellow/ 

The magister did not live, like the gene- 
rality of the miners, in the interior of the 
town, but a short distance away, in a 
poor and miserable place, called the 'Es- 
p^tagnes,' because all around were nu- 
merous excavations hollowed by Nature in 
the mountain-side. He lived there in the 
house of an old woman, the widow of a 
coUier, killed by a faUing of the mine. She 
underlet him a sort of cellar, where he had 
estabUshed his bed in the driest place ; which 
does not mean that it was particularly dry, 
since toad-stools grew upon the wooden legs 
of the bedstead. But for a miner accus- 
tomed to exist with his feet in moisture, and 
water dripping upon his body all day long, that 
was a trifle of no moment. The great thing 
for him, in taking this lodging, had been to 
live near the mountain-caves, in which he 
made his researches, and above all to be able 
to arrange as he chose his collection of bits 
oi coal and stones marked with impressions. 
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and fossils. He came to meet me as I 
entered, and in a cheerful voice : 

' I have ordered a hiroulade for you/ said 
he. ' If a boy has ears and eyes, he has a 
stomach also ; so the best way of making 
fnends is to satisfy aU at the same time.' 

The hiroulade is a feast of roasted chest- 
nuts, moistened with white wine, and which 
is held in great honour in the Cevennes. 

* After the hiroulade^ continued the school- 
master, * we will talk, and while talking, I'll 
show you my collection.' 

He said the words * my collection ' in a 
tone that bore out the accusation of his 
comrades, and certainly never curator of 
museum threw more pride into it. After 
all, the collection appeared to be a very rich 
one, at least as far as I could judge of it ; 
and it occupied his whole lodgings, the 
small specimens being ranged in rows upon 
benches and tables, the large ones upon 
the ground. For twenty years he had been 
gathering together all the curious things that 
he had found during his work; and, as the 
mines situated in the basin of the Cere and 
Divonne are rich in vegetable fossils, he had 
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there rare specimens that would have made 
the happiness of a geologist or of a naturalist 

He was at least quite as anxious to talk as 
I was to listen, so the hiroulade was quickly 
despatched. 

' Since you want to know/ said he to me, 
^ what coal is^ listen. I am going to explain it 
to you shortly, and in a few words, in order 
that you may be able to examine my collec- 
tion, which will explain it to you better than 
I can ; for although they call mo the magister, 
I am not a learned man— alas I far from it 
The earth that we inhabit has not always 
been what it is now ; it has passed through 
several stages of existence, which have been 
modified by what they call the revolutions of 
the globe. There have been epochs when our 
country was covered with plants, which now 
grow only in hot countries, like the tree-ferns. 
Then came a revolution, and this vegetation 
was replaced by another, quite different; 
which, in its turn, gave way to a new one. 
And so it went on for thousands, perhaps 
millions, of years. It is this accumulation of 
plants and trees which, becoming decomposed 
and piled one upon another, has produced the 
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ooal-beds. Don't be incredulous ; I'm going 
to show you presently in my collection some 
pieces of coal, and above all a great many 
pieces of stones^ taken from the banks that 
we call the wall or the roof, and which bear, 
all of them^ the imprints of these plants, 
preserved there as plants are preserved 
between the paper leaves of a herbaUst. 
Pit-coal is thus formed, as I have told 
you, by an accumulation of plants and 
trees. It is, then, only pressed and decom- 
posed wood. Are you going to ask me how 
this accumulation is formed? That's more 
difficult to explain, and I beUeve that even 
learned men have not yet come to a very clear 
explanation, since they do not agree among 
themselves. Some believe that all these 
plants, drifted by the waters, have formed 
upon the seas immense floating masses, which, 
driven by currents, have stranded them- 
selves here and there. Others say that the 
coal-beds are the result of an undisturbed 
accumulation of vegetable forms which, suc- 
ceeding each other, have been buried in the 
same spot where they grew. And upon 
these suppositions learned men have made 
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calculations that make one's brain spin rooncL 
They find that a hectare of forest-wood, being 
cut and spread out upon the ground, would 
only give a layer of wood hardly eight milli- 
mMres thick. Transformed into pit-cod, 
this layer of wood would lessen to two milli- 
metres. Now, there are coal-beds buried in 
the earth which are twenty or thirty mMres 
thick. How long a time has been required 
to form these beds ? You understand, don't 
you, that forest- wood does not grow in a day ? 
it requires a hundred years to attain its full 
growth. To create a layer of coal thirty 
metres thick, there must be then a succession 
of forest-trees, growing in the same place ; 
that is to say, five hundred thousand years. 
It is already an astonishing figure, isn't it % 
Still it's not exact, for trees don't succeed 
each other with this regularity ; they take 
more than a hundred years to grow up and 
die : and when one sort replaces another, there 
must be a series of transformations and revo- 
lutions before this layer of decomposed plants 
may be in a fit state to nourish a new one. 
You see, then, that five hundred thousand 
jears are nothing, and that it requires doubt- 
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less many more. How many ? I know not, 
and it is not for a man like me to find out. 
All that I wished was, to give you an idea of 
what coal is, that you might be prepared to 
look at my collection. Now come and see it.' 
My visit lasted until night, for at every 
morsel of stone, at each imprint of a plant, 
the magister recommenced his explanations, 
so that at last I began to understand slightly 
that which at first had so much astonished 
me. 




CHAPTER IV. 



THE INDNDATION. 



IE next morning we found our- 
selves in the mine again, 

'Well, master,' said Uncle 
Gaspard, ' were you pleased with the lad V 

' Yes ; he knows how to use his e^^, and 
I hope soon that he'll have the use of his 
eyes, too.' 

' In the meantime let htm find out the use 
of his arms to-day/ said Uncle Gaspard. 

And he placed me at a comer to help him 
to detach a lump of coal that he had already 
attacked from below — for the pickmen mak.e 
their drivers help them. 

As I was pushing up my truck to tiie 
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St. Alphonsine shaft for the third time, 
I heard from the direction of the shaft a 
great noise, a frightful reverberation such as 
I had never before heard the hke of since I 
worked in the mine. Was it an earth-fall — 
a general cave in? I listened. The noise 
continued, reverberating on all sides. What 
did it mean ? My first feeling was one of 
terror, and I thought of flight by way of the 
ladders ; but they had already so often made 
fun of me on account of my fears, that shame 
made me remain. It was only the noise of 
blasting, or a truck fallen down the shaft ; 
perhaps only rubbish going down the passages. 

All at once a horde of rats rushed between 
my legs, running like a cavalry squadron in 
fidl retreat ; then it seemed that I heard a 
strange rustling against the ground and the 
sides of the gallery, with a splashing of 
water. The place where I had stopped was 
quite dry ; this noise of water was inexpU- 
cable. I took my lamp to look, and lowered 
it to the ground. 

It was indeed water. It came from the 
side of the shaft, running up the gallery. 
This formidable noise, this roaring, was then 
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produced by falling water precipitating itself 
into the mine. Leaving my truck upon the 
rails, I ran to the working. 

* Uncle Gaspard, the water has come into 
the mine !' 

* More of your nonsense I' 

' There is a hole under the Divonne ; let 
us escape 1' 

* Let me alone !' 

* Listen, then !' 

My tone of voice was so troubled that 
Uncle Gaspard stopped, with uplifted pick, 
to listen. The same noise continued even 
louder, more sinister of sound. There could 
be no mistake about it ; it was the water that 
was rushing in. 

' Run quickly 1' he cried to me ; ' the water 
is in the mine 1' 

While he called out * The water is in the 
mine !' Uncle Gaspard had caught up his lamp, 
for that is always the first action of a miner, 
and stepped into the gallery. 

I had not gone ten steps when I saw the 
magister, who was also going down the 
gallery to satisfy himself as to the noise 
hich had struck upon his ears. 
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' The water is in the mine I' cried Uncle 
Gaspard 

* There's a hole in the Divonne/ said I. 

' Save yourself !* shouted the magister. 

The level of the water had risen rapidly in 
the gallery ; it was now as high as our knees, 
which retarded our progress. 

The magister began to run with us, and 
we three shouted as we passed by the work- 
ings : * Save yourselves 1 The water is in 
the mine T 

*The water rose in height at a furious 
rate. Happily we were not far from the 
ladders; otherwise we should never have 
been able to reach them. The magister was 
the first one to gain them, but he stopped. 

' Go first,' said he ; * I am the eldest, and 
moreover, I have a quiet conscience.' 

We were not in the mood for politeness. 
Uncle Gaspard stepped up first, I followed 
him, and the magister came last ; then after 
him, but at a rather long interval, some 
workmen who had joined us. 

Never were the forty metres that separate 
the second level from the first scrambled up 
with such rapidity. But before we gained 
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the last step a flood of water came down 
on our heads and put out our lamps. It wag 
a perfect cascade. 

* Hold fast I' cried Uncle Gaspard. 

He, with the magister and I, held on ta 
the steps tightly enough to resist it, but those 
that came behind us were swept away ; and 
certainly, if we had had ten steps more to 
mount we should have been knocked down . 
like them, for in a moment the cascade had 
become an avalanche. 

Arrived at the first level, we were not safe, 
for we had still fifty metres to get over before 
getting out, and water was in this gaUery too. 
We had no light ; our lamps were out. 

* We are lost,' said the magister, in a voice 
that was almost tranquil. * Say your prayers, 
Remi.' 

But at that instant seven or eight lamp& 
appeared in the gallery, hastening towards 
us. The water was already up to our knees ; 
we could touch it with our hands without 
stooping. It was not calm water, but a 
torrent— a fierce whirlpool that carried away 
everything before it, and to«ed beam, of 
wood about as if they were feathers. 
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The men who were rushing towards us, 
and whose lamps we had seen^ wanted to 
follow the gallery, and so reach the ladders 
and stairways that were near there, but in 
face of such a flood it was impossible. How 
could they breast it? how even resist its 
impetus and the beams of timber it drifted 
along. 

The sanie words that had escaped the 
magister broke from them also : 

' We are lost !' 

They had reached us now. 

* There — ^yes I' cried the magister, who alone 
of us all seemed to have retained some sense; 
' our only refuge is in the old workings.' 

These old workings were a part of the 
mine which had been long ago abandoned, 
and where no one went, but which the 
magister himself often visited when he was 
hunting for some curiosity. 

* Turn back again,' said he, ^ and give me 
a lamp, that I may guide you.' 

Usually when he spoke he was laughed at, 
or people turned their backs, shrugging their 
shoulders ; but the strongest had lost their 
strength, of which they were so proud : and 
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at the voice of this old fellow, of whom five 
minutes before they were making game, all 
obeyed ; instinctively all the lamps were held 
out. He seized one quickly in one hand, 
and dragging me with the other, he put him- 
self at the head of the company. Aa we 
were going with the current we walked 
pretty fast. 

I did not know where we were going, but 
hope had come back to me. 

After following the gallery for some in- 
stants, whether minutes or seconds I don't 
know, for we had no longer the sense of time, 
he stopped. 

* We shan't have time,' cried he ; * the water 
is rising too fast.' 

In truth, it was gaining on us rapidly ; 
from my knees it had risen to my loins, from 
my loins to my chest. 

' We must get into a shed,' said the 
magister. 

' And then ?' 

' The shed doesn't lead to anywhere/ 

To throw ourselves into a shed was, in 
effect, entering a bUnd alley ; but we were 
not in circumstances to wait or choose. We 
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must either get into the shed and thus gain 
a few minutes, that is to say the hope of 
escape, ,or we must still remain in the gallery 
with the certainty of being swallowed up, 
submerged in a few seconds. 

The magister, our guide, led us then into a 
shed. Two of our comrades persisted in 
pushing on down the gallery ; we never saw 
them again. 

Now, regaining our consciousness of things, 
we each listened to the noise that had been 
deafening our ears ever since we had begun 
our flight, and which we had not noticed 
until now. The clatter of falling earth and 
stones, the whirling and falling of water, the 
bursting asunder of timber- work, the explo- 
sions of compressed air — there was throughout 
the mine a horrible din that stunned us. 

* It is the deluge.' 

' The end of the world.' 

' O God, have pity on us T 

Since we had been in the shed, the magister 
had not spoken, for he had a soul above useless 
complaining. 

' Boys,' said he, * we need not tire ourselves. 
If we go on like this, clinging by hand and 
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foot, we shall soon be exhausted We must 
hollow out some places, some steps in the 
ground.' 

The advice was good, but diflScult to follow^ 
for nobody had brought a pick ; we all had 
our lamps, not one of us a tool. 

* With our lamp-hooks/ continued the 
magister. 

Each one began to dig the ground with the 
hook of his lamp. The work was hard, the 
shed being very sloping and slippery ; but 
the knowledge that a slip leads to death at 
the bottom of the slide, gives you strength 
and skill. In less than two minutes we had 
each scooped out a hole in which to rest 
our feet. 

That done, we drew breath a little, and 
recognised each other. There were seven of 
us : the magister, myself near him, Uncle 
Gaspard, three pickmen called Pagfes, Com- 
peyron and Bergounhoux, and a driver, Car- 
rory ; the other workmen had disappeared in 
the gallery. 

The noises in the mine went on with the 
same violence. No words can describe the 
force of that horrible din ; and the detonations 
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of cannon, mingling with thunder and the 
crash of earthquakes, could not have produced 
one more formidable. 

Scared, aghast with fright, we looked at 
each other, seeking in our neighbours' eyes 
the explanations that our own wits could not 
give us. 

' It is the deluge/ said one. 

* The end of the world.' 
' An earthquake.' 

* The spirit of the mine who is angry, and 
IS about to take his revenge.' 

* An inundation from the water collected 
in the old workings.' 

* A hole in the bottom of the Divonne.' 
This last hypothesis was mine. I held to 

my hole. 

The magister had said nothing. And he 
looked at us one after the other, shrugging 
his shoulders, as he would discuss the ques- 
tion in broad daylight while eating an onion 
under the shade of a mulberry-tree. 

*Most surely it's an inundation,' said he 
at last, after all the others had given forth 
their opinions. 

'Caused by an earthquake.' 
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' Sent by the mine spirit.' 

* Come from the old workings/ 

* Fallen from the Divonne through a hole/ 
Each repeated what he had already said. 

' It is an inundation/ continued the ma- 
gister. 

' Well, what then ? Where does it come 
from ?' said several voices at once. 

* I can't tell. But as for the mine spirit, 
that's nonsense. As for the old workings, 
that would only be possible if the third level 
alone were flooded ; but the second is, and 
the first also. You know well enough that 
water does not run upwards, but always 
falls.' 

' The hole V 

' Holes don't come Uke that, naturally.' 

' An earthquake ?' 

' I don't know.* 

^ Then if you don't know, don't talk.' 

' I know that it's an inundation, and that's 
already something; an inundation which 
comes from above.' 

* By heaven I that's evident ; the water has 
followed us.' 

And as a feeling of security had come to 
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US now that we were in a dry place, and the 
water no longer rose, no one wanted to listen 
any longer to the magister. 

'Don't play the learned man, for you 
know no more than we do/ 

The authority which he had acquired by 
his firmness in the danger was lost already. 
He did not argue. 

To drown the noisy din, we talked at the 
pitch of our voices, and yet our voices were 
hollow. 

* Say something,' said the magister to me. 
' What do you want me to say ?' 

* Whatever you like ; only talk — say the 
first words that come.' 

I said a few words. 

* Good — lower now. That's it. All right.' 
' Are you losing your head, eh, magister ?' 

said Fag^s. 

* Are you going crazy with fear V 

* Do you think you're dead V 

* I think that the water will not reach us 
here ; and, if we die, at least we shan't be 
drowned.' 

* That means, magister ?' 

* Look at your lamp.' 
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* Well, it's burning/ 

^ The same as usual V 

' No, the flame's brighter ; but it is short/ 

^ Is there fire-damp about X 

^ No/ said the magister, ' that's not to be 
feared either. No more danger from fire- 
damp than from the water, which won't rise 
now another foot/ 

' Don't play the fortune-teller with us/ 

' I'm not. We are in an air-bell, and it is 
the compressed air that hinders the water 
from rising. This blind alley closed at one 
end does for us what the diving-bell does for 
the diver. The air driven back by the water 
is collected in this gallery, and now it resists 
the water and drives it back.' 

On hearing the magister explain to us that 
we were in a sort of diving-bell, where the 
water could not reach us because the air 
stopped it, there arose murmurs of incre- 
dulity. 

' There's rubbish I isn't water more powerfiil 
than anything else X 

' Yes, outside, I grant you ; but when you 
put your drinking-glass, mouth downwards, 
into a full pail, does the water get up to the 
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bottom of your glass ? No ; there's an 
empty space, isn't there ? Well, that space 
is maintained by the air. Here, it's the same 
thing ; we're at the bottom of the glass, the 
water won't reach us/ 

* I understand that,' said Uncle Gaspard, 
*and it strikes me now that you were 
wrong, you others, to laugh so often at the 
magister. He knows things that we don't 
know.' 

* Then we are saved,* said Carrory. 

* Saved ? I didn't say that. We shan't 
be drowned, that's what T promise you. 
What saves us is that, the shed being closed 
at the end, the air cannot escape ; it is pre- 
cisely what saves us that destroys us at the 
same time. The air can't get out ; it's im- 
prisoned. But we also are imprisoned ; we 
can't get out.' 

* When the water falls.' 

* Is it going to fall ? I know nothing 
about that. To know that, it would be ne- 
cessary to know how it came in ; and who can 

teiir 

' But you say that it's an inundation.' 

* Well, what next ? It's an inundation, 
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that's certain, but where does it come from \ 
Is it the Divomie that has overflowed up to 
the shafts ? Is it a storm ? Is it a spring 
that has burst ? Is it an earthquake 1 One 
must be outside to tell that, and unluckily 
we're inside.' 

* Perhaps the town is washed away.' 

* Perhaps/ 

There was a moment of terrified silence. 

The noise of the water had ceased. 
Only from time to time we heard in the 
ground dull explosions, and felt, as it were, 
shocks. 

* The mine must be full,' said the magister, 
no more water comes in.' 

' And Marius 1' cried Pagfes, despairingly. 

Marius was his son, a pickman like him- 
self, who worked in the mine at the third 
level. Up to this time the feeling of self- 
preservation, always so tyrannical, had 
hindered him from thinking of his son ; but 
the words of the magister, ' The mine is full/ 
brought him to himself. 

* Marius ! Marius I' cried he, in heart 
rending accents. * Marius !' 

Nothing answered, not even an echo ; the 
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deadened voice went no farther than our 
beU. 

' He will have found a shed/ said the 
magister. ' A hundred and fifty men drowned 
would be too horrible : God would never 
permit it.' 

It seemed to me that he did not say it in 
a tone of conviction. A hundred and fifty 
men at least had gone down into the mine ; how 
many of them had been able to ascend by the 
shafts, or find a refuge, like us 1 Ali our 
comrades were lost, drowned, dead. No one 
dared speak another word. 

But in a situation like ours, it is not 
sympathy or pity that rules the heart and 
guides the mind. 

^ Well, and ourselves,' said Bergounhoux, 
after a moment's silence, ' what are we going 

to do r 

' What do you want to do ?' 

' There is nothing for it but to wait,' said 
the magister. 

' Wait for what ?' 

* Wait. Are you going to cut through the 
forty or fifty metres that separate us from 
daylight with your lamp-hook ?' 
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* But we shall die of hunger/ 

* That's not the worst danger/ 

^ Come, magister, speak out. You 
frighten us. What's the danger — the great 
danger X 

* You can withstand hunger. I have read 
that workmen, surprised like ourselves by 
water, remained for four-and-twenty days 
without eating : it was many years ago., in 
the time of the religious wars ; but were it 
only yesterday, it comes to the same thing. 
No, it isn't hunger that scares me.' 

* What worries you, since you say that the 
water can't rise higher ?' 

* Do you feel a weight in your head — any 
singing in the ears ? can you breathe easily ? 
I can't/ 

' My head aches.' 

*• I feel sick.' 

' My temples are throbbing.' 

* I'm getting quite stupid.' 

' Well, that's the danger now. How long 
can we exist in this air ? I can't telL If I 
were a learned man instead of being an 
ignorant one, I could tell you. As it is, I 
don't know. We are forty metres below 
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ground, and probably we have thirty-five or 
forty metres of water beneath us ; that 
means that the air suffers a pressure of four 
or five atmospheres. How can one live in 
this compressed air ? That's what one wants 
to know, and what we're going to learn to 
our cost, perhaps/ 

I hadn't any idea of what compressed air 
was, and just on that account, perhaps, I 
was greatly frightened by the magister's 
words ; my companions also seemed to 
me much affected by them. They knew no 
more than I did about it, and on them, as 
on me, the unknown produced a depressing 
effect. 

As to the magister, he did not lose the con- 
sciousness of our desperate condition ; and 
although he saw it clearly in all its horror, 
he was thinking only of what means we 
could take to protect ourselves. 

' Now,' said he, * it's needful that we settle 
ourselves so as to stop here without fear of 
tumbling into the water.' 

* We have holes.' 

* Don't you think it will tire you standing 
always in the same position ?' 
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* You think, then, we shall stop here a long 
time ?' 

' How do I know ?' 

' They'll come to our help/ 

* That's certain ; but to come to our help, 
they must have the means. How many 
hours will go by before they begin our rescue \ 
Only those above ground can tell that. We 
who are below must arrange ourselves in the 
best possible way ; for if one of us slips, he 
is lost.' 

' We must tie ourselves together.' 

* And how about rope X 

* We must hold each other's hands.' 

* It seems to my mind that the best thing 
would be for us to scoop out resting-places 
as on a staircase. We are seven : upon two 
broad steps we could all put ourselves ; four 
on the first, throe on the second.* 

* What can we scoop with ?' 

* We've no picks.' 

^ With our lamp-hooks in the dust, with 
our knives in the harder parts.' 
' We could never do it.' 

* Don't say that, Pagfes ; in a situation like 
ours you can do everything to save your life. 
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If one of us were overtaken by sleep as we 
are just now, that one would be lost.' 

By his coolness and decision the magister 
had obtained an influence over us which 
became more powerful every instant. So 
it ever happens: whatever is great and 
splendid in courage makes itself felt. In- 
stinctively we felt that his moral strength 
fought against the catastrophe that had 
broken down our own, and we looked for our 
salvation in that strength. 

We set to work, for it was evident that 
the first thing to be done was to scoop out 
these two resting-places. We must settle 
ourselves, if not comfortably, at least in such 
a way as not to roll into the gulf at our feet. 
Four lamps were lighted : they gave sufficieat 
light to work by. 

*Let us choose places where the digging 
won't be too hard,' said the magister. 

* Listen,' said Uncle Gaspard : * I've a pro- 
position to make to you. If anybody has kept 
his head, it is the magister. When we lost 
our senses, he kept his ; he's a man, and he's 
a good-hearted one. He has been a pick- 
man like ourselves, and in many ways he's 
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more clever than we are. I demand that he 
shall be head of us, and superintend the 
work.' 

' The magister I' interrupted Carrory, who 
was no better than a brute — a beast of 
burden, with no more intelligence than was 
necessary for pushing his truck. ' Why not 
myself? If you're going to take a driver, 
I'm a driver as much as he.' 

* It isn't a driver that one takes, you fool ! 
it's a man. And of the lot of us, it's he who 
is the best man.' 

* You didn't say that yesterday.' 

* Yesterday I was as big a fool as you, 
and I laughed at the magister like other 
people, for want of knowing that he was 
wiser than ourselves. To-day I ask him to 
command us. See here, magister, what do 
you want me to do ? I've good arms — ^you 
know that.' 

* And the rest of you ?' 

* All right, magister, we'll obey you.' 

* And you shall be obeyed.' 

< Listen,' said the magister : ' since you 
wish that I should be your head, I'm willing, 
but on condition that you do as I bid you. 
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We may stop here a long time — several days. 
I can't tell what is going to happen. We 
shall be here like shipwrecked men upon a 
raft — in a worse plight indeed, for on a raft, 
at least, there is air and dayHght, you 
breathe, and you see. Whatever happens, 
if I am your chief, you must obey me.' 
' We'll obey you,' said all the voices. 

* If you think that what I ask is right, 
you'll obey. But suppose you don't think so V 

* We will think so.' 

* We know well enough that you're a true 
man, magister.' 

* And a brave man.' 

* And a man who knows a lot.' 

*You mustn't remember our chaff, ma- 
gister.' 

I hadn't then the experience that I ac- 
quired later on, and it considerably surprised 
me to see how those very men, who a few 
hours ago hadn't jeerings enough to fling at 
the magister, now recognised his virtues. I 
didn't know how circumstances may change 
the opinions and sentiments of some men. 

' Do you swear ?* said the magister. 

* We swear,' we replied all together. 
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Then we set to work. All of us had 
pocket-knives — good knives, with solid 
handles and well-tempered blades. 

' Three will begin on the floor of the 
shed/ said the magister — * the three strongest; 
and the weakest, Remi, Carrory, Pag&s, and 
I, will clear away the rubbish.' 

' No, not you/ interrupted Compayron, 
who was a colossus ; * you mustn't work, 
magister, you're not strong enough. YouVe 
the engineer — engineers don't work with 
their hands/ 

Everybody supported Compayron's notion, 
saying, that since the magister was our 
engineer he had no business to work. They 
had felt so keenly the usefulness of the 
magister's advice, that they would wilHngly 
have packed him up in cotton-wool to pre- 
serve him from danger and accident. He 
was our pilot. The work we had to do would 
have been of the simplest if we had had any 
tools, but with the knives it was long and 
difficult. We had, in fact, to make two land- 
ing- stages by digging in the earth ; and that 
we might not risk sHpping down the incline 
of the shed, it was necessary that these ledges 
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should be big enough to allow room for four 
of us upon one of them, and three upon the 
other. It was to obtain this result that the 
labour was undertaken. 

Two men dug the ground at each of these 
places, and the third rolled away the lumps of 
schist. The magister, lamp in hand, moved 
from one place to the other. While digging, 
they found in the dust several pieces of wood- 
work which had been buried there, and 
which were useful to keep in our rub- 
bish and prevent it from falling down 
below. 

After working for three hours without 
stopping, we had hollowed out a ledge upon 
which we could sit. 

' Enough for the present,' said the magis- 
ter ; * by-and-by well enlarge the ledge, 
so that we shall be able to lie down. We 
mustn't exhaust our strength uselessly ; we 
shall require it,' 

We installed ourselves — the magister, 
Uncle Gaspard, Carrory, and I — upon the 
lower ledge ; the three pickmen upon the 
upper one. 

* We must be saving with our lamps,' said 

VOL. II. 38 
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the rnagister ; * put them out, and only leave 
one burning.' 

These orders were executed the moment 
they were given. They were just putting 
out all the lamps not needed, when the 
rnagister made them a sign to stop. 

^ One minute/ said he ; ' a draught of air 
may put out our lamp. It isn't likely ; but 
we must allow for the improbable — who has 
got any matches for lighting it again ?' 

Although it was absolutely forbidden to 
strike a light in the mine, nearly all workmen 
carry matches in their pockets ; so, as there 
was no engineer here to be down upon them 
for rule-breaking, at the question * Who has 
matches ?' four voices answered, ^I have/ 

* I have some too,' said the magister ; ^ but 
they are wet.' 

It was the case with the rest, for each man 
had carried his matches in his trousers-pocket, 
and we had been drenched with water up to 
the chest or shoulders. 

Carrory, who was slow of understanding, 
and still slower of speech, answered at last : 

* I've got some matches too.' 
' Damp r 
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* I don't know ; they're in my cap.' 

* Then hand over your cap.' 

Instead of giving up his cap, as required, 
-an otter-skin as big as a mountebank's 



turban — Carrory passed over a box of 
matches. Thanks to the position they had 
occupied during our immersion, they had 
escaped the general drenching. 

' Now blow out the lamps,' ordered the 
magister. 

One lamp only was left burning, which 
dimly Kghted up our prison. 
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CHAPTER V. 



A LIVING TOMB, 



(LL now was eileut in the mine. 
No noise reached ub; the water 
lay motionless, without a ripple 
or a murmur, at our feet. As the magister 
had told us, the mine waa full ; and the water, 
after havinf^ invaded all the galleries from 
the floor to the roof, now walled us up in our 
prison more securely, more hermeticdly than 
a barrier of stone. This impenetrable, death* 
like silence was more terrifying, more stupe- 
fying than even the frightful tumult that we 
had heard at the moment of the water 
breaking in. We were buried alive in a 
grave, with thirty or forty metres of earth 
lying above our heads. 
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Work occupies and fills the mind : rest 
allowed us to realise our situation; and for 
all of us, even for the magister, it was a 
time of utter prostration. Suddenly I felt 
warm drops falling on my hand. It was 
Carrory, who was crying silently. 

At the same moment sighs broke from the 
upper ledge, and a voice moaned several 
times : 

* Marius — ^Marius 1' 

It was Pag^s, who was thinking of his son. 
The air was heavy to breathe. I was op- 
pressed, and had a singing in my ears. 

Whether the magister felt this prostration 
less painfully than ourselves, or whether he 
meant to fight against it, and hinder us 
from giving way to it, he broke the silence : 

* Now,' said he, ' it is time to think a little 
as to what provisions we have.' 

* You think, then, that we shall be shut 
up here for a long time V interrupted Uncle 
Gaspard. 

* No, but one must take precautions. Who 
has got any bread V 

Nobody answered but me. 

* I've a crust in my pocket.' 
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' Which pocket ?' 

* Trouser-pocket/ 

' Then your crust is only sop. Show us, 
however/ 

I felt in my pocket, where that morning I 
had put a crust, crisp and brown. I drew 
out a sort of pulp that I was going to toss 
away in disappointment, when the magister 
stayed my hand. 

* Keep your mess/ said he ; * bad as it is, 
youll s<in find it very good.' 

This was not a very reassuring prognostic ; 
but we didn't heed it. It was later on that 
these words returned to me, proving that, 
from the first, the magister fully realised our 
position, and that if he did not foresee, in all 
their particulars, the horrible sufferings that 
we should have to undergo, at least he did 
not deceive himself as to the difficulty of our 
rescue.' 

' Has nobody any more bread V said he. 

Nobody answered. 

* That's bad,' continued he. 

* You're hungry, then ?* interrupted Corn- 
pay ron.' 

' I don't speak for myself, but for Bemi 
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and Carrory ; the bread would have been for 
them.' 

* And why not divide it among us all X 
said Bergounhoux ; * that's not fair. We're 
all equal in case of famine.' 

' Therefore, if there had been bread, some 
of us would have been angry. You promised, 
however, to obey me ; but I see that you 
will only obey me after argument, and if you 
judge me to be right.' 

* He would have obeyed.' 

' That's to say, that perhaps there would 
have been a fight. Well, we mustn't fight, 
and therefore I'll explain to you why the 
bread would have been for Remi and Carrory. 
It was not I who made the rule ; it's the 
law. The law says that in the case of 
several persons dying by an accident, the 
oldest of them, up to sixty years of age, 
is to be held to have survived the others ; 
which is as much as to say that Remi and 
Carrory, owing to their youth, would not op- 
pose so much resistance to death as Pagfes 
and Compayron.' 

* You, magister, you are more than 
sixty.' 
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' Oh, 1 don't count ; and besides, I'm not 
accustomed to gorge myself with food.' 

' And so/ said Carrory. after a minute's 
consideration, *the bread would have been for 
me if I had any V 

' For you and Remi.' 

' Suppose I wouldn't have given it up ?' 

' We would have taken it away from you ; 
have you not sworn obedience V 

He kept silence for some time ; then, 
suddenly taking a lump out of his cap : 

' There, there's a bit.' 

' It's an inexhaustible cap, then, this cap of 

Carrory's.' 

' Hand over the cap/ said the ma- 
gister. 

Carrory tried to retain possession of his 
head-dress ; they took it from him by force, 
and passed it to the magister. 

He asked for the lamp, and looked at what 
he found in the crown of the cap. Then, 
although we were surely not in a cheerful 
plight, we had a moment's diversion. 

There was in this cap a pipe, tobacco, a 
key, a piece of sausage, a peach-stone whistle, 
some knuckle-bones, three green walnuts, an 
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onion ; indeed, it was at the same time both 
a larder and a cupboard. 

' The bread and sausage will be divided 
between you and Remi to-night.' 

* But I'm hungry/ replied Carrory, in a^ 
doleful voice. * I'm hungry now.' 

' You'll be still more hungry to-night.' 

* What a pity this lad hadn't a watch in 
his private cupboard ! We should know the 
time. Mine's stopped.' 

^ So's mine, from having been steeped in 
water.' 

This idea about a watch recalled us to 
reahty. What o'clock was it ? How long 
had we been in the shed. We consulted 
each other, but without agreeing. Accord- 
ing to some it was midday; according to 
others, six in the evening : meaning that to 
some, we had been shut up for more than ten 
hours ; to others, less than five. This first 
started our disagreement on the score of 
judgment, a disagreement that was often re- 
newed, and ended with wide divergence of 
opinion. 

We were not inclined to talk for the mere 
sake of talking. When the discussion about 
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the time was exhausted, everyone was si lent, 
and appeared to be lost in his own reflections. 

What were those of my comrades? I 
cannot tell; but, to judge by my own, they 
couldn't have been lively. 

In spite of the magister's decision, I was 
not at all reassured about our rescue. I was 
afraid of the water, afraid of thedarkness,afraid 
of death ; the silence overwhelmed me ; the 
uneven sides of the shed crushed me as if 
with all their weight they bore down upon 
my body. I should, then, never again see Lisa, 
nor Etiennette, nor Alexis, nor Benjamin? 
Who would keep up the communication be 
tween them after I had gone? Should I 
never, see again Arthur, nor Mrs. Milligan, 
nor Mattia, either ? How would they be 
able to make Lisa understand that I had 
died on her account ? And Mother Bar- 
berin — poor Mother Barberin I My thoughts 
linked themselves thus together, each more 
mournful than the other; and when, for 
variety, I turned to my comrades, and saw 
them all equally cast down, equally over- 
whelmed with myself, I returned more sad 
and more gloomy to my meditations than 
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before. Besides, they were accustomed to a 
mining life, and so they didn't suffer from 
the want of air, and sunshine, and liberty ; 
the earth was not lying heavy upon them. 

Suddenly, in the midst of the silence, up 
rose the voice of Uncle Gaspard : 

* It's my belief,' said he, * that they're not 
working to rescue us.' 

' Why do you think that V 

* We don't hear anything.' 

'All the town is destroyed; it was an 
earthquake.' 

* Or perhaps in the town they think we re 
all lost, and there's nothing to be done for us/ 

* Then we are abandoned 1' 

* Why do you think that of your comrades?' 
interrupted the magister; ' you are unjust to 
accuse them. You know very well the 
miners never abandon each other when there 
is an accident, and that twenty men, a 
hundred men, would rather lose their lives 
than leave a comrade without help. You 
know that, don't you ?' 

' That's true.' 

' If it's true, why do you insist that they 
have abandoned us V 
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' Wo don't hear anything/ 
* It's true that we hear nothing. But 
could we hear in this place ? Who thinks 
we could ? Not I I And, even supposing 
we could hear, and it was settled that they 
were not working, would that prove at the 
same time that we were deserted ? Do we 
know what caused the catastrophe ? If it's 
an earthquake, there is work to do in the 
town for those who have escaped. If it's 
only an inundation, as I imagine, one must 
know in what condition the shafts are before 
judging. Perhaps they have fallen in ? The 
lamphouse gallery may have tumbled down. 
It requires time to organise a rescue. I 
don't say that wo shall be saved, but I'm cer- 
tain that they will work to save us.' 

He said that in an energetic tone that 
ought to have convinced the most incredulous 
and the most fearful. 

Still Bergounhoux replied : 

' And if they imagine we're all dead 1' 

' They'll work all the same ; but, if you 

fear that, let us prove to them that we're 

alive. Let us knock upon the wall as hard 

as we can ; you know that sound is trans- 
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mitted through the earth. If they hear us, 
they'll know that they must make haste, and 
the noise will serve to direct the searchers.' 

Without waiting longer, Bergounhoux, 
who wore great boots, began to knock loudly 
in the manner used for calling the miners ; 
and this noise, above all the recollection as- 
sociated with it which it awoke in us, began 
to draw us out of our stupefied condition. 

"Would they hear us? Would they 
answer ? 

* Look here, magister,' said Uncle Gas- 
pard, ' if they do hear us, what are they 
going to do to help us V 

* ' There are only two ways, and I'm sure 
that the engineers will employ them both ; 
clearing out the shafts to get at our refuge, 
and pumping out the water.' 

* Ah I clearing out the shafts I' 

* Ah ! pumping out the water T 

These two interruptions did not disconcert 
the magister. 

' We are forty metres deep, are we not ? 
Digging six or eight metres a day, it will 
take seven or eight days to get to us.' 

' You can't dig six or eight metres a day.' 
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'Ordinary working, no. But to rescue 
comrades, men can do many things.' 

* We could never live eight days ! Think, 
magister, eight days !' 

'Well, and the water 1 How are they 
going to pump it ?' 

' The water 1 I can't tell I You would 
require to know how much has fallen into 
the mine — 200,000 square metres, 300,000, 
I know not. But to get at us it isn't neces- 
sary to pump out all that's come in ; we are 
on the first level. And as they will work 
the three shafts all at once with two bennes, 
that will make six hennes of twenty-five 
hectolitres each pumping the water ; that is 
to say, one hundred and fifty hectoUtres at 
each stroke will be thrown out. You see 
that they will be getting on pretty quickly.' 

A profound discussion arose about the best 
means to employ ; but the only result to my 
mind from this discussion was, that suppos- 
ing an extraordinary combination of favour- 
able circumstances, we must remain at least 
eight days in our sepulchre. 

Eight days 1 The magister had told us 
of workmen who had remained buried twenty- 
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four days. But that was but a story out of 
a book, and ours was a reality. When this 
idea had taken hold of my mind, I never 
heard another word of the conversation. 
Eight days I 

I don't know how long I remained over- 
whelmed by this idea, when the discussion 
stopped. 

'Listen then/ said Carrory, who, pre- 
cisely because he was more nearly allied to a 
brute, had his animal faculties more de- 
veloped than ourselves. 

'What then X 

' I hear something in the water.' 

* You've pushed down a stone into it.' 
' No, it's a dull sound.' 

We listened. 

I had a quick ear, but only for the sounds 
of life and the world ; I heard nothing. My 
comrades, who were accustomed to the noises 
in the mine, were more lucky than I. 

* Yes,' said the magister, ' something's 
moving in the water.' 

* What, magister V 
' I don't know.' 

' Falling water.' 
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* No, the noise is not steady ; it's by 
regular, sudden thuds.' 

' If they are regular, sudden thuds we are 
saved, boys 1 it's the noise of the pumping- 
buckets in the shafts.' 

' The pumping-buckets.' 

All at the same moment, with one voice, 
repeated these words, and, as if ws had been 
touched by an electric shock, we stood up. 
We were no longer forty metres under the 
•earth ; the air was no longer suffocating, the 
walls of the shed no longer weighed us down ; 
the singing in our ears was gone ; we breathed 
freely ; our hearts once more beat within us. 

Carrory took hold of my hand and squeezed 
it forcibly. 

^ You're a good lad,' said he. 

* No, but you are.' 

* I tell you that it is you.' 

* You were the first one to hear the pump- 
ing.' 

But he kept on insisting that I was a good 
lad ; there was something in him of the 
drunkard's excitement ; and, in fact, were we 
not all intoxicated with hope ? Alas 1 this 
hope was not so soon to be realised, nor was 
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it ever to be realised for us all. Before again 
seeing the warm sunlight, before again hear- 
ing the sound of the wind among the leaves, 
we had to remain there for long and cruel 
days, suffering every torture, asking each 
other with anguish if we should never see 
again this daylight, and if it would never again 
be permitted us to hear that sweet music. 

But, in order to recount this frightful 
catastrophe of the Truyfere mine, just as it 
happened, I should now tell you how it all 
happened, and what means the engineers 
employed to rescue us. 

When we went down into the pit, on 
Monday morning, the sky was overcast with 
black clouds, and everything presaged a 
storm. About seven o'clock this storm burst, 
accompanied by a perfect deluge; the low- 
lying clouds became blocked in the winding 
valley of the Divonne, and, caught in this 
amphitheatre of hills, had not been able to 
rise above it ; all the rain that they contained 
they had poured forth upon the valley. It 
was not a thunder-shower, it was a cataract, 
a deluge. In a few minutes the waters of 
the Divonne and its confluents had swollen, 
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as may be imagined ; for a stony soil does 
not absorb the water, which, following the 
slope of the ground, rolls down to the river. 
In an instant the waters of the Divonne 
rushed overflowing along its rugged bed, and 
the torrents of St. Andeol and Truyfere burst 
their banks. Stemmed in their flow by the 
increase of the Divonne, the water of the 
Truyfere ravine had no place to flow, and it 
then spread over the ground beneath which 
lay the mines. This overflow was the work 
of a moment ; but the outside workmen who 
were employed in washing the ore, compelled 
to seek refuge by the storm, had run no 
danger. It was not the first time that an 
inundation had happened to the Truyfere, and 
as the openings of the three shafts were at a 
height to which the waters could not ascend, 
no other precaution was taken than securing 
some piles of wood which were lying ready 
prepared for propping up the galleries. 

It was in this work that the engineer of 
the mine was occupied, when all at once he 
saw the waters whirl madly and dash them- 
selves into a chasm that they had scooped out. 
This chasm was upon the level of a coal-bed. 
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It did not take long to realise what had 
happened : the water was dashing into the 
mine, and the bottom of the coal-bed served 
it as a channel. The depth without was 
diminishing ; the mine was being inundated ; 
it would be filled, and the workmen drowned. 

He ran to the St. Julien shaft and ordered 
them to lower him ; but in the act of setting 
foot in the cage, he stopped. A fearful noise 
was heard coming up out of the mine. It 
was the rushing of the waters. 

* Don't go down,' said the men round him, 
trying to keep him back. 

But he shook off their grasp, and taking 
his watch from his waistcoat-pocket : 

* Here,' he said, handing it to one of these 
men, *if I do not come back you will give 
my watch to my daughter.' 

Then, turning to those who worked the 
machinery : 

' Lower away,' he said. 

The cage descended. Then, lifting his 
head to the man to whom he had handed his 
watch : 

* You will tell her that her father sent his 
love to her.' 

39—2 
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The cage went down. The engineer called. 
Five miners appeared. He made them 
get in the cage ; and while they were being 
hoisted up he shouted again, but uselessly : 
his cries were drowned in the noise of water 
and the crashing of timber. 

By this time the water had reached the 
gallery ; and just then the engineer caught 
sight of some lamps. He ran towards them, 
in water to his knees, and brought back three 
more men. The cage having come down again, 
he made them get in, and was going back to 
meet some more lights which he saw. But 
the men whom he had rescued took hold of 
him by main force, and dragged him into the 
cage along with them, signalling to be drawn 
up. It was time : the water had risen all 
round them. 

This mode of rescue being impossible, 
another must be found. But what other? 
Around him there was hardly any men. A 
hundred and fifty workmen went down, be- 
cause a hundred and fifty lamps had been 
distributed that morning. Only thirty lamps 
were returned to the lamp-house ; therefore 
a hundred and twenty men were still in 
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the mine. Were they dead, or alive ? were 
they able to find a refuge ? These questions 
presented themselves with horrible anguish 
to his terrified mind. 

At the moment when the engineer had 
proved beyond doubt that a hundred and 
twenty men were shut up in the mine, explo- 
sions were heard outside in different spots : 
earth and stones were shot up to a great 
height; the houses shook as if they were 
rocked by an earthquake. The engineer 
understood this phenomenon : the gases and 
air, driven back by the water, became com* 
pressed in the galleries with no outlet, and 
there, where the weight of earth was too 
slight above these levels, they burst up 
the crust of the ground like the sides of a 
boiler. The mine was full — ^the catastrophe 
consummated. 

Meantime the news has spread throughout 
Varses ; from all parts the crowd arrived at 
the Truyfere : workpeople, idlers, the wives 
and children of the buried workmen — aU 
these questioning, searching, inquiring ; and 
as there was nothing to tell them, anger 
mingled with their grief. The truth was 
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being concealed from them. It was the 
engineer's fault I Kill the engineer — kill 
him I And they made ready to attack the 
office where the engineer, poring over the 
plan of the mine, deaf to clamour, was 
trying to find out where the workmen might 
have been able to take refuge, and in what 
direction the rescue must be begun. 

Fortunately the engineers of the neigh- 
bouring mines came speedily at the head 
of their workmen, and with them workmen 
from the town. The crowd was held back 
and reassured. But what was there to be 
said ? A hundred and twenty men were 
missing. Where are they ? 

' My father !' 

* Where is my husband ?' 

* Give me back my son I' 

The voices were broken — the questions 
choked by sobs. What was there to be said 
to the children, the wives, the mothers? 
Only one thing, which came from the en- 
gineers united in council : 

* We are going to search for them — to do 
our utmost.' 

Then the work of rescue began. Will one 
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single survivor be found of those hundred 
and twenty men ? Doubt was strong — hope 
weak ; but no matter, set to work 1 

The work of rescue was organised as the 
magister had foreseen. Pumps were set to 
work in the three shafts, and without stop- 
ping night or day, until the last drop of 
water was poured into the Divonne. At the 
same time they began to dig tunnels — in what 
direction ? They did not know exactly, they 
proceeded rather at hazard ; but they dug on. 

There had been some difference of opinion 
among the engineers as to the utility of these 
tunnels, which had to be dug at random, 
owing to the uncertainty in which they were 
regarding the situation of those workmen 
who might still be living ; but the engineer 
of the mine hoped that some men might 
have been able to take refuge in the old 
works, where the inundation could not reach 
them, and he insisted that a direct tunnel 
should be cut down at once to these old 
workings, even if they rescued nobody. 

This cutting was carried on at as narrow a 
width as possible, that no time might be lost, 
and only one pickman worked in front ; the 
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coal, as he broke it up, was carried away in 
baskets that were passed from hand to hand. 
Directly the pickman was tired, another took 
his place. Thus, without halt or rest, by 
day and by night, these double operations 
went on simultaneously — the pumpmg and 
the cutting. 

If the time was long to those who outside 
were toiling for our deliverance, how much 
longer still was it to us^ helpless and im- 
prisoned, who could only wait without know- 
ing whether they would reach us soon enough 
to save us 1 

The sound of the pumps did not long 
support the fever of gladness which it had 
at first excited in us. Reaction set in with 
reflection. We were not abandoned; they 
were busy at work to save us. There was 
hope ; but would the exhaustion of the water 
be effected quickly enough ? — there was the 
anguish I 

To mental torment was now added bodily 
pain. The position in which we were com- 
pelled to remain upon our resting-place was 
most fatiguing. We could no longer move 
about to keep ourselves from numbness, and 
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the pain in our heads became intense and 
unbearable. 

Of us all, Carrory was the least affected. 

' I'm hungry/ he said every now and 
then ; ' magister, I should like to have the 
bread.' 

At last the magister decided to give us a 
piece of the lump that had come out of the 
otter-skin cap. 

' That's not enough/ said Carrory. 

* The bread has to last a long time.' 

The others would gladly have shared our 
meal, but they had sworn obedience, and 
they kept their oath. 

' If it's forbidden to eat, T suppose we may 
drink/ said Compayron. 

' As to that, as much as you like ; we have 
water at discretion.' 

' Drink up the gallery.' 

Pag^s wanted to go down to it, but the 
magister would not allow him. 

* You might bring down a fall of rubbish. 
Remi is lighter and smarter ; he'll go down 
and hand us up some water.' 

' In what ?' 

* In my boot.' 
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They gave me a boot, and I got ready to 
slide myself down to the water. 

' Stop a bit/ said the magister, ' until I 
give you a hand' 

'Don't be afraid; if I fell it would not 
matter. I know how to swim/ 

* I will hold your hand' 

Just as the magister was stooping he 
bowed forward, and whether he had miscal- 
culated, whether his body was benumbed by 
inaction, or whether the coal had given way 
under his weight, he slipped down the incline 
of the shelter, and plunged head foremost 
into the dark water. The lamp he was hold- 
ing to light me rolled after him, and also 
disappeared. Instantly we were enveloped 
in pitch darkness, and a cry burst from all 
lips at the same moment. 

Fortunately I was just ready to descend, 
and letting myself slip along upon my back, 
I was in the water hardly a second after the 
magister. 

During my joumeyings with Vitalis I had 
learned to swim and dive well enough to be 
as much at my ease in the water as upon dry 
land ; but how could I find my way in this 
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black hole ? I never thought of that when 
I let myself slip ; I only thought of the ma- 
gister, who was drowning, and with the in- 
stinct of a Newfoundland dog I had thrown 
myself into the water. 

^ Where was I to look for him ? on which 
side was I to hold out my arm ? In which 
direction to dive V 

I was asking myself this when I felt my 
shoulder seized by a griping hand, and I was 
dragged under water. One powerful stroke 
brought me up to the surface ; the hand had 
never let me go. 

* Hold tight, magister, and lean upon me ; 
holding your head up, you're safe.' 

Safe we were not, either one or the other ; 
for I did not know which way to swim. An 
idea came to me. 

' Speak, some of you 1' I shouted. 

' Where are you, Remi V 

It was Uncle Gaspard's voice. It told me 
the way. I must go to the left. 

* Light a lamp.' 

Almost at that moment a light appeared. 
I only needed to stretch out my arm to touch 
the edge. I held on by one hand to a lump 
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of coal, and I drew in the magisier. For 
him it was high time ; the water had got 
into his mouth, and he was beginning to 
suffocate. I kept his head up out of the 
water, and he very soon came to himaeK 

Uncle Graspard and Carrory, bending for- 
ward, held out their arms to us, while Pagte, 
stepping down from his shelf to ours, held a 
light for us. The magister, taken on one 
side by Uncle Gaspard, on the other by Car- 
rory, was hoisted on to the landing, whilst I 
pushed him from behind. Then, after he was 
got up, I mounted up again. Already he 
had recovered full consciousness. 

' Come here,' said he to me, ^ and let me 
embrace you ; you saved my life/ 

' You had already saved ours.' 

' With all this,' said Carrory, whose nature 
was not more susceptible of emotion than 
given to forgetting his smaU belongings, ' my 
boot is lost, and I have not had anything to 
drink.' 

' 111 go and find it for you.' 

But they stopped me. 

' I forbid you to do it,' said the magister. 

'Well, somebody give me another, that 
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I may get something to drink, at all 
events/ 

' I'm no longer thirsty/ said Compayron. 

*Only enough to drink the magister's 
health/ 

And I let myself slide a second time, but 
less quickly than the first, and more care- 
fully. 

Escaped from drowning, the magister arid 
I had the discomfort of being wet from head 
to foot. Just at first we had not thought 
about this annoyance, but the chill of our 
soaked clothes soon recalled it to us. 

' Somebody must let Remi have a jacket,' 
said the magister. 

But no one responded to this call, which, 
addressed to all, was obligatory on none. 

' Nobody speaks ?' 

* I'm too cold,' said Carrory. 

* Well, and we who are wet are so warm, 
T suppose.' 

*You shouldn't have tumbled into the 
water, you fellows !' 

* Since that's the way you look at it,' said 
the magister, * you shall draw lots for who is 
to give up some of his clothes. I would be 
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very glad to dispense with this ; but now I 
demand equality.' 

As we had all been drenched already — I 
up to my neck, and the biggest of us up to 
his waist — changing clothes was not a great 
gain ; however, the magister insisted that the 
exchange should be made, and, favoured by 
fortune, Compayron's jacket fell to me. Now 
Compayron's legs being as long as my whole 
body, his jacket was dry. Rolled up in it, 
I was not long in getting warm again. 

After this disagreeable incident, which 
had startled us for a moment, prostration 
once more seized on us, and with it came 
thoughts of death. 

No doubt these thoughts weighed more 
heavily upon my comrades than upon me, 
for whilst they remained awake in a dull 
torpor, I ended by falling asleep. 

But my position was not favourable, and I 
was liiable to roll off into the water. Then 
the magister, seeing the danger I ran, took 
my head under his arm. He did not hold 
me very closely, but sufficiently so to keep 
me from faUing, and I lay there like a child 
upon its mother's knee. He was not only a 
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clear-headed man, but a good-hearted one 
too. When I half awoke, he only changed 
the position of his benumbed arm, then in- 
stantly resuming his immobility, he said to 
me in an undertone : 

' Sleep, my boy. Don't fear ; I am hold- 
ing you. Sleep, little one.' 

And 1 fell asleep again without fear, for I 
felt sure that he would not let me go. 

So time went on, and ever in our ears 
sounded the plunge of the water in the 
shafts. 




CHAPTER VI. 



?UR position in onr cramped shelter 
had become unbearable. It was 
decided that the roof must be en- 
larged, and each of us set himself to work 
Bcooping out the coal with our knives, and 
rolling down the loose stuff. As we had now 
a somewhat solid support for our feet, the 
work was easier, and we succeeded in break- 
ing down the coal suflSciently to enlarge our 
prison. It was a great relief to be able to 
stretch ourselves to our full length, without 
having to remain in a sitting posture with 
our legs swinging. 

Altiiough Carrory's piece of bread had 
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been but sparingly measured out to us, we 
had seen the last of it. As to that, indeed, 
the last bit had been divided between us in 
the nick of time to reach us. For it was 
easy to see by the looks of the miners, while 
the magister was giving it to us, that they 
would not allow another division without 
asking for, and, if it were not given to them, 
without taking their share. 

Silence grew upon us, so to speak, by de- 
grees ; and just as at the beginning of our cap- 
tivity we had been talkative, so, as it went on, 
we became proportionably silent. Our con- 
versations turned continually upon two sub- 
jects alone, and upon the same two questions 
— *What means would they employ to 
get to us ? ' and ' How long would we be im- 
prisoned ?' 

But the conversations lasted only for a few 
moments. If one of us ventured on an obr 
servation, that observation was often not 
rephed to ; or if it was, it was simply by some 
brief words. Anyone might ring the changes, 
from night to day, or from black to white, 
without exciting anger, or even the simple 
remark, ' Good I we will see.' 

VOL. II. 40 
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Had we been buried for two days, or for 
six? 

When the moment of deliverance comes 
we shall see. But would this moment ever 
come? 

I myself began strongly to doubt it. How- 
ever, I was not the only one, and sometimes 
there escaped from my companions observa- 
tions which proved that the doubt possessed 
them also. 

* If I have to stop here,' said Bergoun- 
houx, *this at least consoles me — the com- 
pany will grant a pension to my wife and 
children ; at least, they will not be dependent 
upon charity.' 

Most certainly the magister had told him- 
self his duties as chief included not only de- 
fending us against the accidents of the catas- 
trophe, but also protecting us against our- 
selves. Thus when one of us seemed to give 
way to despair, he immediately came forward 
with a word of comfort. 

* You will not have to stop here any more 
than we shall The pumps are at work, the 
water is going down.' 

' Where is it going down ?' 
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* In the shafts.' 

' And in the gallery ?' 

' That will be all right. We must wait/ 

' I say, Bergounhoux/ interrupted Carrory, 
with that promptitude and sense of fitness 
which characterised all his observations, 'if 
the company becomes bankrupt like the 
magister's master, your wife will be robbed I' 

' Hold your tongue, you fool ! The com- 
pany is wealthy,' 

* They were wealthy when they had the 
mine, but— now that the mine is underwater ? 
All the same, if I were outside instead of 
being here, I would be glad of it.' 

* Because ?' 

* Why, because of the directors and en- 
gineers. Oh, weren't they proud ! This 
will teach them 1 Suppose the engineer was 
down here too 1 What fun ! " Mr. Engineer, 
shall we carry your compass ?" ' 

' If the engineer were down here, you 
would have to stop where you are, you fool I 
and we also.' 

'"Ah, you folks, you know you needn't 
bother yourselves; but as for me, I have 
something else to do. Who will dry my 

4Q— ^ 
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chestnuts T In that case I vote then, '' That 
Mr. Engineer do go up." It was only my 
Joke. Your health, Mr. Engineer.' 

With the exception of the magister, who 
concealed his sentiments, and Carrory, whom 
nothing could affect, we spoke no more of 
deliverance, and then it was always words of 
despair and death that rose from our hearts 
to our lips. 

'You may say what you like, magister, 
the pumps will never draw off water enough.* 

' I have already calculated it for you more 
than twenty times. Have a little patience.' 

' It is not your arithmetic that will draw 
us out of this.' 

This reflection came from Pagfes. 

' What will then V 

* The good God.' 

' Possibly,' replied the magister. ' Since 
He put us here, He can very well take us 
out ao[ain.' 

' He and the Holy Virgin '^ it is upon them 
I put my trust, and not upon the engi* 
neers. Just now, whilst praying to the Holy 
Virgin, I felt something like a breath in my 
ear, and heard a voice which was saying to 
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me': "If you will live as a good Christian 
henceforward, you will be saved." And I 
have promised; 

' He is a fool with his [Holy Virgin !' ex- 
claimed Bergounhoux, raising himself up* 

Pag^s was a Catholic, Bergounhoux was a 
Calvinist. 

' If the Holy Virgin is all-powerful amongst 
Catholics, she is not so among Calvinists, who 
do not acknowledge her any more than they 
acknowledge the other intercessors who inter- 
pose between the Deity and man — the pope, 
the saints, and the angels. 

In any other country, Pages' remark would 
not have raised any discussion ; but in the 
niidst of the Cevennes, in a village where 
religious quarrels have all the rancour which 
they had in the seventeenth century, when 
one half of the inhabitants fought against the 
other half, this remark, no more than Ber- 
gounhoux's reply, could pass without being 
disputed. 

' Both at the same time got up, and, upon 
their narrow ledge, defied each other, and 
were ready to come to blows. 

Putting his foot upon Uncle Gaspard's 
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shoulder^ the magister climbed down the 
Mhelving and put himself between them« 

^ If you want to fight/ said he, ' wait until 
jou have got out of this.^ 

' And if we do not get out/ replied Ber- 
gounhoux. 

^ Then it will have been proved that yon 
were right and that Fag^ was wrong, since 
he says his prayer was answered and that he 
is to get out/ 

This reply had the effect of satisfying both 
the combatants. 

^ I shall get out/ said Pages. 

* You will not get out/ replied Bergoun- 
houx. 

*It is not worth your while to quarrel 
about it, since you soon will know all 
about it/ 

' I will get out/ 

' You will never get out/ 

The dispute, happily appeased by the skill 
of the magister, subsided. But our ideas had 
taken a gloomy turn which nothing could 
brighten. 

* I believe that I shall get out/ said Pag&s, 
;tfter a moments silence ; * but if we are here 
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ifc is quite certain that it has happened be- 
cause there are amongst us some wicked ones 
whom God wishes to punish.' 

Saying this, he threw a significant look at 
Bergounhoux ; but the latter, instead of get- 
ting angrj', confirmed his adversary's words. 

'ThaUs certain/ he said. 'GoTwishesto 
give to one of us the opportunity of ex- 
piating and atoning for a fault. Is it Pag^s ? 
Is it myself 1 I do not know. For myself, 
all I can say is that I should appear before 
God with a more easy conscience if I had 
behaved myself more like a Christian latterly. 
I ask pardon of Him for all my faults with 
all my heart.' 

And throwing himself upon his knees he 
beat his breast. 

* As for me/ exclaimed Pag^s, * I do not 
stay that I have no sins on my conscience, 
and I confess them to you all ; but my good 
angel and St. John, my patrons, know well 
that I have never knowingly sinned, and I 
have never done harm to anyone.' 

I knojv not whether it was the influence 
of this sbmbrie prison, the fear of death, the 
weakness caused by fasting, the mysterious 
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light of the lamp, which barely lighted this 
strange scene, but I felt a deep emotion while 
listening to this public confession^ and, like 
Fag^s and Bergounhoux, I was ready to 
throw myself on my knees to confess together 
with them. 

Suddenly a sob broke forth at my back 
Turning, I saw the giant Compayron, who 
had thrown himself on his knees upon the 
earth. Some hours previous he had left the 
upper landing-place to take upon ours the 
position before occupied by Carrory, and he 
was next to me. 

' The guUty one,' he cried, ' is neither Pagfes 
nor Beiounhou,^ ; it i. L It i. myllf 
whom Ia is punishing; but I «pentl I 
repent 1 This is the truth. Listen : if I get 
out, I swear to make reparation ; if I do not 
get out, you others will make it good. A 
year ago Rouquette was condemned to five 
years' imprisonment for having stolen a watch 
Lm MoLr Vidal's roon,. L is innocent. 
I it was who did the deed. The watch is 
hidden under my bed; by raising the third 
plank to the left you will find it.' 

' Into the water with him I into the water 1' 
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cried out Pag^s and Bergounhoux at the 
same moment. 

Most certainly, had they been upon our 
landing-stage they would have pushed Com- 
payron into the gulf ; but before they could 
possibly come down the magister had time 
to interfere once more. 

* Do you wish him to appear before God 
with this crime upon his conscience?' ex- 
claimed he. ' Let him repent.' 

* I repent ! I do repent !' cried Compayron, 
more feebly than an infant, in spite of his 
herculean strength. 

'Into the water!' repeated Bergounhoux 
and Pages. 

* No r shouted the magister. 

And then he began to speak to them with 
words of moderation and justice. But they, 
unwilling to hear them, were all the time 
threatening to come down. 

'Give me your hand,' said the magister, 
approaching Compayron. 

' Do not defend him, magister I' 

' I will defend him 1 and if you throw him 
into the water you will throw me into it with 
liim r 
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* Well, then, we will not/ said they at last; 

* we will not push him into the water : but it 
is upon the condition that you leave him in 
that comer. No person will speak to him ; 
no person will notice him/ 

'That is just/ said the magister; 'it is 
only what he deserves/ 

After these words of the magister, which 
were, so to speak, a judgment condemning 
Compayron, we three — Uncle Gaspard, the 
magister, and myself — heaped ourselves up 
one against the other, leaving a space be- 
tween us and the unhappy wret<;h who was 
crouching on the coal. 

For several hours, I think, he lay there as 
if stunned, without a movement, repeating 
only, from time to time : ' I repent T 

And then Pag^s and Bergounhoux would 
cry to him : 

* It is too late I Coward ! you repent be- 
cause you are afraid 1 Six months ago — a 
year ago — you ought to have repented T 

He was gasping painfully, and without 
answering them directly kept on repeating : 

* I repent 1 I repent 1' 

He was in a fever ; for all his body was 
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shivering, and one could hear his teeth chat- 
tering. 

' I am thirsty T he exclaimed. * Give me 
the boot.' 

There was no more water in the boot. I 
got up to go and get some, but Pag^s, who 
had seen me, cried to me to stop, and at the 
same instant Uncle Gaspard held me back 
by the arm. 

* You have sworn not to do anything for 
him.' 

For some moments he repeated that he 
was thirsty ; then, seeing that we would not 
give him anything to drink, he arose to get 
it himself. 

* He will pull down the rubbish upon us 1' 
exclaimed Pag^s. 

' Let him at least do what he likes/ said 
the magister. 

He had seen me descend by letting myself 
glide down on my back, he tried to do 
the same ; but I was light and supple, whilst 
he was a heavy inert mass. Scarcely had he 
placed himself upon his back, when the 
coal gave away under him, and without 
being able to. hold himself back, with his 
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legs widely stretched out, and his arms beat- 
ing the empty space, he slipped into the 
black hole. The water spurted up until it 
reached us, then closed again, and never 
opened more. 

I leant forward, but Uncle Gaspard and 
the magister held me back each by an arm. 

* We are saved I' exclaimed Bergounhoux 
and Pages. ' We shall get out of this !' 

Trembling with terror, I threw myself 
back. I was frozen with horror, and half 
dead. 

* He was not an honest man,' said Uncle 
Gaspard. 

The magister did not speak; but before 
long he murmured between his teeth : 

* After all, he was consuming our share of 
oxygen.' 

This v/ord, which now I heard for the 
first time, struck me ; and after a moment of 
reflection I asked the magister what he had 
meant to say. 

* An unjust and selfish thing, my boy ; and 
one which I am sorry for.* 

* For what ?' 

We live upon bread and air. Bread, we 
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have none ; and as to air, we are hardly richer, 
for that which we consume is not 'renewed. 
I said to myselfj on seeing him disappear, 
that he would consume no more of our air, 
and I shall never forgive myself for that 
saying whilst I live.' 

' Come, now 1' exclaimed Uncle Gaspard. 

* He could not escape his fate/ 

* Now, all will go well,' said Pages, striking 
both his feet against the wall of the shed.' 

If all did not go as well and as quickly 
as Pagfes hoped, it was not the fault of the 
engineers and workmen who were labouring 
to save us. 

The tunnel which they had begun digging 
had been continued without a minute's rest. 
But the work was difficult. 

The coal through which they were cutting 
a passage was that which the miners call 

* cannel coal,' that is to say very hard ; and 
as, on account of the small width of the 
gallery, only a single pickman could work in 
it, they had frequently to relieve those who 
took their post, the more so because of 
the vigour with which all of them worked at 
their task. 
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At the same time the ventilation of this 
jfallery was hard to manage. They had, as 
they advanced, laid tubes of tin whose 
joints were fastened together with potter's 
clay ; but although a powerful fan forced the 
air into the tubes, the lamps would only 
burn in front of the orifice of the tube. 

All this delayed the tunnelling ; and the 
seventh day after we had been engulfed, 
they had only arrived at a depth of twenty 
metres. Under ordinary conditions, this 
tunnel would have required more than a 
month ; still with the means at their disposal, 
and the zeal displayed, it was but little. 

It required also all the noble perseverance 
of the engineer to continue this work ; for 
it was the unanimous opinion that it wa« 
unfortunately useless. All the buried miners 
had perished. Henceforward it was only 
necessary to continue the emptying by means 
of the pumps, and some day or other they 
would find all the corpses. Then what did 
it matter whether they arrived a few hours 
sooner or later ? 

This was the opinion of experts, as well 
as of the public ; relations, even wives and 
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mothers^ had put on mourning. No living 
person could come out of the Truy^re. 

Without relaxing the work of pumping, 
which proceeded without any other inter- 
ruptions than those which 'resulted from 
damages to the apparatus, the engineer, in 
spite of universal criticisms and the remarks 
of his fellow-engineers or his friends, went 
on with the tunnelling. 

He had in him the perseverance which 
enabled Columbus to discover a new world. 

' One day more, my friends/ he would say 
to the workmen ; * and if to-morrow we find 
nothing fresh to encourage us, we will stop. 
I ask you to do for your comrades that 
which I would ask them to do for you, if 
you were in their place.' 

The faith which animated him infected 
the hearts of the workmen, who used to 
come to work discouraged by the reports in 
the villaore, and who went back to it sharinof 
his convictions. And with a unanimity and 
an admirable activity the tunnel was dug 
out. 

Besides, it was necessary to shore up the 
passage of the lamp-ofBce, which had fallen 
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in several places ; and thus, by all possible 
means, he endeavoured to wrest from the 
mine its terrible secret, and its victims, if it 
still enclosed them alive. 

On the seventh day, when the post of pick- 
man was being changed, the man who arrived 
to cut the coal thought he heard a slight 
noise like blows feebly struck. Instead of 
letting fall his pick, he held it aloft, and 
placed his ear to the coal ; then, thinking 
he was mistaken, he summoned one of his 
comrades to listen with him. Both remained 
silent, and after a moment, a feeble sound 
repeated at regular intervals became audible. 

Immediately the news passed from mouth 
to mouth, obtaining more incredulity than 
credit, and reached the engineer, who hurried 
into the gallery. 

At last, then, he was right ; there were 
living men there about to be saved by his 
faith. Several persons had followed him; 
he pushed the miners aside and listened, but 
he was so agitated, in such a state of trepida- 
tion, that he heard nothing. 

* I do not hear it,' he said despairingly. 

* It is the mine spirit/ said a workman. 
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* He wishes to play a trick on us, and he is 
knocking in order to deceive us/ 

But the two pickmen who had heard the 
first sounds maintained that they had not 
been deceived, and that blows had responded 
to their blows ; they were men of experience 
who had grown old in the work of the mines, 
and whose opinion was of weight. 

The engineer obliged those who had fol- 
lowed him, and even all those workmen 
whose turn it was to pass the rubbish from 
hand to hand, to go away, keeping only the 
two pickers near him. Then they sounded 
a signal, by blows of the pickaxe struck 
forcibly at equal intervals, and then, holding 
their breath, they bent themselves to the 
coal. After a moment of listening, they felt 
profound agitation in their hearts : blows, 
feeble, hasty, rhythmical, had replied to theirs, 

' Strike again, blows at intervals, in order 
to be quite certain that these are not the echo 
of yours.' 

The pickmen struck, and immediately the 
same rhythmical blows which they had heard, 
the answer of the imprisoned miners, replied 
to theirs. 

VOL. ir. 41. 
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Doubt was no longer possible; the men 
were living, and they could save them. The 
news spread through the town like a train of 
•gunpowder; and the crowd ran to the Truy^re, 
larger still, perhaps, and more excited than on 
the day of the catastrophe. Wives, children^ 
mothers, the relatives of the victims, arrived 
trembling and radiant with hope, though 
attired in their garments of mourning. 

How many were living ? Many, perhaps. 
Yours without doubt. Mine assuredly. 

They wanted to embrace the engineer. 
But he, unmoved by their joy, as he had 
been by their doubts and scoffing, only 
thought of the means of saving life ; and to 
get rid of the lookers-on, as well as the rela- 
tives, he applied for soldiers from the gar- 
rison, to keep the approaches to the galleries, 
and to protect the operations of those at 
work. 

The sounds which had been heard were so 
feeble that it was impossible to determine 
the precise place whence they came ; but the 
indication, however, was sufficient to show 
that the workmen who had escaped from the 
inundation were in one of the three work- 
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ings of the gallery level with the old works. 
One tunnel would no longer suffice to reach 
the prisoners, but three would be needed, cut 
in such a manner as to reach the three work- 
ings. When they were"' more advanced, and 
could hear better, they would abandon the 
useless descents in order to concentrate all 
their effi)rts upon the proper one. 

The work was undertaken with more vigour 
than ever, and the neighbouring companies 
vied with each other to send to the Truy^re 
their best workmen. To the hope resulting 
from the digging of the shaft was joined that 
of reaching them by the gallery, for the water 
was getting low in the pit. 

When we in our shed heard the signal 
struck by the engineer, the effect was the 
same as when we had heard the pumps for 
drawing off the water falling into the wells. 

* Saved T This was the cry of joy that 
burst from us ; and without reflecting, we 
thought that they were about to seize us by 
the hand. 

Then, as in the case of the pumps, after 

hope, despair returned. The noise of the 

picks told us that the workers were still very 

41— ^ 
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far off. Twenty metres, thirty metres, per- 
liaps. What time would it take to pierce 
through this mass ? Our calculations varied : 
a month, a week, six days. How could we 
wait a month ? a week ? six days ? Which of 
us would be alive after six days 1 How many 
days had we already survived without food ? 

Of us all, the magister alone still spoke 
with courage ; but in the long-run our de- 
spondency overcame him, and our weakness 
too at length shook his constancy. If we 
could drink as much as we would, we could 
not eat; and hunger had become so tyrannical 
that we had endeavoured to eat the decayed 
wood steeped in water. 

Carrory, who was the most famished of us 
all, had cut up his remaining boot, and he 
continually chewed morsels of leather. 

I confess that, seeing the effect of 
hunger upon my comrades, a feeling of fear 
possessed me, which, joined to my other 
terrors, made me uncomfortable. I had often 
heard Vitalis relate histories of shipwreck, 
for he had travelled much both by sea and 
land; and amongst these stories there was 
one which, since the sensation of hunger had 
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tormented us, had continually come up again 
in my mind. In this story some sailors had 
been shipwrecked upon an island of sand, 
where there was not the least bit of food to 
be had, and they had killed the cabin boy in 
order to eat him. Hearing my companions 
groaning with hunger, I used to ask myself 
if a similar fate was not in store for me, and 
if upon our eyot of coal I also might not be 
killed for food. In the magister and Uncle 
Gaspard I was sure of finding defenders ; but 
Pag^s, Bergounhoux, and Carrory — Carrory 
above all, with his great white teeth which he 
was sharpening upon bits of his boots — did 
pot inspire me with any confidence. 

These apprehensions, without doubt, were 
foolish ; but in the situation in which we were 
placed, our minds were not guided by wise 
or cool reason. What added to our terror 
was the absence of light. One after the 
other our lamps had burned out their oil; 
and when there only remained two of them, 
the magister ruled that they should only be 
lighted under circumstances where light was 
indispensable. So now we passed all our time 
in darkness. 
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Not only was this state of things melan- 
choly, but it was also dangerous^ for if we 
made an awkward movement we might roll 
into the water. 

Since the death of Compayron there had 
only been three of us upon each ledge, and 
this allowed us each a little more space. 
Uncle Gaspard was in one comer, the magis- 
ter in another, and myself between the two. 

Once, when I was half asleep, I was quite 
surprised to hear the magister speaking in a 
low tone, as if he were dreaming aloud. 

I awoke and listened. 

* There are clouds,' he was saying ; ' clouds 
are beautiful things. There are people who 
do not like them. I like them. Ah, aht 
we shall have some wind ; so much the 
better. I also love the wind.' 

Was he dreaming ? I shook him by the 
arm ; but he continued : 

* If you wish to give me an omelette of six 
eggs, not eight, put in twelve of them ; I 
shall eat them gladly on my return.' 

* Do you hear him. Uncle Gaspard X 

* Yes, he is dreaming.' 
^But, no, he in awake I' 
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' He is talking nonsense 1' 

' I assure you that he is awake/ 

' Eh, magister ?* 

* Are you coming to sup with me, Gaspard ? 
Come — but I tell you we shall have a strong 
wind/ 

' He is raving I' said Uncle Gaspard ; * it is 
hunger and fever.' 

' No, he is dead T said Bergounhoux ; * it is 
his soul which is speaking. Don't you un- 
derstand that he is elsewhere ? How is the 
wind, magister ? is it in the east ?' 

' There is no east wind in hell 1' cried Pages, 
' and the magister is in hell. You wouldn't 
believe me when I told you you would go 
there.' 

What was the matter with them? Had 
they all lost their reason ? Were they going 
mad ? But if so, they would fight — kill 
themselves. What was to be done ? 

' Will you drink, magister ?' 

* No, thank you. I will drink when I eat 
my omelette.' 

For a long time they spoke all three to- 
gether, without answering each other; and 
among their incoherent speech the words 
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' eat/ * escape/ ' heaven/ * wind/ continually 
recurred. 

All at once the idea occurred to me of light- 
ing the lamp. It was lying by the side of 
the magister, with the matches. I took it up. 
Scarcely had its flame emitted light than they 
became silent. Then after a moment of quiet 
they asked what had happened, as if they were 
awakening from a dream. 

^You have been delirious/ said Uncle 
Gaspard. 

' Eh, what r 

* You — magister, Pagfes, and Bergounhaux 
— you said that you were outside, and that 
there was much wind 1' 

From time to time we struck upon the wall 
to intimate to our saviours that we were alive, 
and we heard their picks cutting without ceas- 
ing through the coal ; but it was very slowly 
that the sound of their blows augmented in 
power, from which we inferred that they were 
still distant. When the lamp was lighted I 
went down to get water in. the boot, and it 
seemed to me that the water had descended 
in the hole by some ceritimfetres. 

' The water is going down.' 
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* God be praised 1' 

And once again we were filled with trans- 
ports of hope. They wished to have the 
lamp lighted, in order to watch the progress 
of the subsidence of the water, but the 
raagister opposed it. I believed a revolt 
was about to break out on the moment ; but 
the magister never insisted upon anything 
without giving us good reasons. 

* We shall have need of lamps later on ; 
if we use them up now to no purpose, what 
shall we do when they become necessary? 
And then reflect. Would you not die of 
impatience looking at the water decreasing 
imperceptibly ? You must not expect that it 
will disappear all at once. We shall be saved. 
Take courage, then. We have still thirteen 
matches ; we can make use of them whenever 
you want them.' 

The lamp was extinguished. We had all 
drunk abundantly ; the delirium did not 
return, and during the long hours, whole days 
perhaps, we lay motionless, with nothing to 
keep the life in us save the noise of the picks 
digging down to us, and that of the pumps 
in the shafts. By imperceptible degrees this 
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Bound became Btronger and Btronger; the 
water was Bubsiding^ and they were drawing 
nearer ub. But would they reach us in time % 
If from one Becond to another the work of 
our rescuerB increaBed in uBefulneBB to ub, our 
weakneBBy both of body and mind, became 
greater and more painful in corrcBponding 
ratio. Since the day of the inundation my 
comradeB had not eaten ; and what was more 
terrible Btill, we had had to breathe an at- 
moBphere which, not being renewed, became 
from day to day less fit for respiration, and 
more unhealthy. Happily, in proportion as 
the water had gone down, the atmospheric 
pressure had diminished ; for had it remained 
the same as it was the first hours of our im- 
prisonment, we would assuredly have died ot 
suffocation. Thus, from every point of view, 
if we were to be saved, we should owe it to the 
promptitude with which the means of rescue 
had been commanded and organised. 

The noise of the picks and of the pumps 
was as regular as that of the pendulum of a 
clock, and the interruption caused by each 
change of workmen caused a feverish anxiety. 
Were they going to abandon us, or had they 
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met insurmountable difficulties ? During one 
of these interruptions a tremendous noise 
commenced — a roaring, a sonorous whistling. 

* The waters are entering the mine !' ex- 
claimed Carrory. 

* That is not w^ater/ replied the magister. 

* What is it ?' 

' I do not know ; but it is not water.' 
Although the magister had given us nu- 
merous proofs of his sagacity, and of the 
certainty of his intuition, he was not believed 
unless he based his words upon reasons which 
could be demonstrated. Acknowledging that 
he did not know the cause of this noise — 
which we learned later was that of a venti- 
lator with cog-wheels, set up in order to 
supply air to the workmen — we returned 
with a foolish terror to the idea of inundation. 

* Light the lamp.' 
*' It is useless.' 

' Light it— light it !' 

Obedience was necessary, because all our 
voices united together in this command. The 
light of the lamp allowed us to see that the 
water had not ascended, but had rather 
descended. 
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* Now you see/ said the magisier. 

' It is coming up I This time we must die T 

* Well, let us be done with it at once.. I 
can't stand it any longer/ 

* Give me the lamp, magister. I want to 
write a paper for my wife and children.' 

* Write for me !' 

* And for me also !' 

It was Bergounhoux who had asked for 
the lamp in order to write, before dying, to 
his wife and children. He had in his pocket 
a morsel of paper and the end of a pencil ; 
he prepared to write. 

* Here is what I am going to say : 

* *' We, Gaspard, Pag^s, the magister, 
Carrory, and Remi, shut up in the workings, 
are about to die. 

' " I, Bergounhoux, implore God to be a 
husband to the widow, and a fsither to the 
orphans. I bestow on them my blessing/' 

' And you, Gaspard ?' 

* '^ Gaspard gives all he possesses to his 
nephew Alexis." ' 

* '' Pages commends his wife and children 
the good God, the Holy Virgin, and the 
iery Company. " ' 
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' And you, .magister T 

* I have no one belonging to me/ said the 
magister, sadly. ^ No one will weep for me/ 

' And you, Carrory V 

* 1/ said Carrory — * I recommend them to 
sell my chestnuts before they turn red.' 

* My paper is not intended for such tom- 
fooleries as that.' 

* It is no tomfoolery.' 

* Have you no person to send your love to ? 
— your mother V 

* My mother wilt have everything belong- 
ing to me.' 

^ And you, Remi V 

* " Remi gives Capi and his harp to Mattia. 
He sends his love to Alexis, and requests him 
to go in search of Lisa, and to kiss her ; and 
take her a dried rose which will be found 
inside his vest." ' 

* Now we must all sign.' 

* I am going to make a cross,' said Pages. 

* Now/ said Bergounhoux, when the paper 
had been signed by all, * I request you to 
allow me to die in peace, without a word. 
Adieu, my comrades 1' 

So saying, h6 left his ledge, and came down 
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upon ours, embraced us there, reascended to 
his own resting-place, bade farewell to Pag^ 
and Carrory; and then, having gathered 
together a heap of dust, he laid down his head 
upon it, stretched himself out at full lengthy 
and stirred no more. 

The emotions caused by this letter and 
Bergounhoux's despair did not instil courage 
into our hearts. Meanwhile, the blows of 
the pick had become more distinct, and most 
certainly they had approached us so closely 
that they would soon perhaps reach us. The 
magister explained this to us, in order to 
give us a little courage. 

*If they were so near us as you beUeve 
them to bo, we should hear them shouting, 
and we do not hear them, any more than 
they hear us 1' 

' They might be only a few metres 
distant, and not hear our voices : that de- 
pends upon the nature of the stuff which 
they have to cut through.' 

* Or the distance.' 

Meanwhile the water sank lower and lower, 
and we soon had a proof that it no longer 
reached the roof of the galleries. We heard 
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a scratching upon the material of the landing- 
place, and the water splashed as if small bits 
of coal had fallen into it. 

We lit the lamp and saw rats running 
about at the foot of the working, as if they 
had found a refuge in an air-bubble, and 
when the waters had descended, they left 
their place of shelter to seek for food. They 
had found it possible to reach us, because the 
water no longer filled the galleries through- 
out their entire height. These rats were to 
our prison what the dove had been to the 
ark of Noah — the sign that the deluge was 
at an end. 

* Courage, Bergounhoux 1' said the ma- 
gister, pushing himself up to the upper 
landing-place, and he explained to him how 
the rats announced to us our approaching 
deliverance. 

But Bergounhoux would not let himself 
be roused. 

' If we must fall again from hope to despair, 
I would rather not hope. I am looking for 
death ; if life comes instead, blessed be God T 

I descended from our resting-place to 
examine the progress of the subsidence : the 
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progress made was apparent, and now there 
was a great empty space between the water 
and the roof of the gallery. 

* Catch us some rats !' shouted Carrory to 
me, ' that we may eat them/ 

But to catch the rats required much more 
agility than I possessed. However, hope 
had revived me^ and the empty space in the 
gallery inspired me with an idea which excited 
me, and I climbed up to my resting-place. 

' Magister, I have an idea, since the rats are 
running about in the gallery, that a person 
could pass through it. I am going to swim 
to the ladders and shout : they will come to 
look for us there ; and this will be more 
quickly accomplished than if they reached us 
by the excavation.' 

* I forbid you to do it.' 

' But, master, I can swim as well as you 
walk, and am just like an eel in the water.' 

' But the air is bad.' 

'Since the rats can pass, the air cannot 
be more unwholesome for me than it is for 
them.' 

' Go, Remi I' shouted Pag^s ; ' I will give 
you my watch.' 
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* Gaspard, what do you say to it ?' asked 
che magister. 

* Nothing ; if he thinks he can get to the 
ladders, let hira go. I have no right to pre- 
vent him.* 

* Suppose he is drowned ?' 

' Suppose he saves himself, instead of dying 
here whilst waiting ?' 

The magister remained for a moment 
buried in thought ; then he seized my hand. 

* You are courageous, my boy ; do as you 
will. I believe you are about to attempt 
what is impossible, but this is not the first 
time that the impossihle has succeeded. Let us 
embrace each other.' 

I bade farewell to him as well as Uncle 
Gaspard ; then, having taken off my clothes, 
I went into the water. 

' Shout continually to me,' I exclaimed, 
before commencing to swim ; 'your voices will 
direct me.' 

Of what nature was the space under the 
roof of the gallery? Was it sufl&ciently 
large for me to move freely ? This was the 
question. 

After some strokes I found that I could 

vol. II. 4*1 
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swim, moving quietly, for fear of striking my 
head. The attempt which I was endeavour- 
ing to make was then possible. But in the 
end would it be deliverance % Would it be 
death ? I looked back, and perceived the 
light of the lamp which glimmered in the 
dark water ; there was my lighthouse. 

' Are you getting on all right ?' shouted 
the magister. 

' Yes: 

And I swam on cautiously. The diflBculty 
was to go in the direction of the ladders from 
our resting-place, for I knew that there was 
a junction in the gallery at a place not far 
distant. I must not make a mistake in the 
darkness, under pain of losing myself. The 
roof and walls of the gallery were not suffi- 
cient to direct my course. But I had upon 
the ground a more certain guide ; this was 
the line of rails. By following them I was 
certain to find the ladders. 

From time to time I let my feet down, 
and having felt the lines of iron, I stood up 
cautiously With the rails under my feet, 
and the voice of my comrades behind me, I 
felt safe. 
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Oa the one side the indistinctness of the 
voices, and on the other the more pronounced 
noise of the pumping, told me that I was 
advancing. At least I should see again the 
light of day, and by me my comrades would 
be saved. This thought sustained my 
energies. 

Swimming in the middle of the gallery in 
order to get my proper direction, I had only 
to feel for the rail, and generally I contented 
myself with touching it with my foot. In 
one of these movements, not having found it 
with my foot, I dived in order to search for 
it with my hands, but in vain ; I went from 
one wall to another of the gallery but I 
found nothing. I had made a mistake. I 
remained immovable in order to collect my 
senses and to reflect ; the voices of my com- 
rades only reached me as a very feeble, 
scarcely-perceptible murmur. When I had 
recovered my breath, and inhaled a good 
supply of air, I dived again, but without 
being more fortunate than the first time. 
There were no rails. 

I had followed the disused gallery without 
perceiving the mistake, and it became neces- 

4?L— ^ 
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sary to return. But how? My comrades 
DO longer shouted, or what was the same 
thing, I did not hear them. 

I remained for a moment paralysed by a 
terrible agony, not knowing in which direc- 
tion I ought to turn. I had lost my way in 
this dark night, under this heavy arch, in 
this freezing water. But suddenly the 
sound of voices again struck upon my ear^ 
and I knew in what direction I ought to 
turn. 

After having returned the distance of 
a dozen strokes, I dived again, and again 
found the rails. Here, then, was the junc- 
tion. I felt for the plate. I could not find 
it. I sought for the openings which ought 
to exist in the gaUery ; upon the right and 
the left I encountered the wall — where was 
the rail ? 

I followed it to the end. It broke off 
suddenly. Then I understood how the rail- 
way had been torn up and destroyed by the 
rush of the waters, and I had no longer a 
guide. 

Under these conditions my project became 
impossible, and there was no course open to 
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me but to return. I had already traversed 
the route ; I knew that it was without 
danger ; I swam rapidly in order to regain * 
the landing-place ; the voices guided me. 

In proportion as I approached, it appeared 
to me that these voices had more assurance, 
as if my comrades had imbibed fresh con- 
fidence. 

Soon I arrived at the commencement of 
the landing-stage, and shouted in my turn. 

' Come along, come along I' said the 
magister. 

' I have not found the passage.* 

' That is no matter ; the tunnel is coming 
<3lose ; they hear our cries ; we hear theirs ; 
we shall soon be able to talk to them. 

Quickly I climbed up the landing-stage 
and Ustened. In a word, the blows of the 
pick were much stronger, and the shouts of 
those who were working to deUver us reached 
us, feebly still, but, however, very distinctly. 

After the first paroxysm of delight, I per- 
ceived that I was frozen ; and as they had no 
warm garments for me, in order to dry me 
they buried me up to the neck in the small 
coal, which always retains a certain heat, and 
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both Uncle Gaspard and the magister pressed 
close to me. Then I related to them my 
exploration, and how I had lost the rails. 

* And did you venture to dive 1' 

* Why not 1 Unfortunately I did not find 
anything.' 

However, according to what the magister 
had stated, that was of little importance ; for 
if we were not to be saved by the gallery, we 
were going to be by the tunnel. 

The shouts now became so distinct that we 
hoped we should soon be able to understand 
their words ; in fact, after a short interval of 
time, we heard these few words slowly pro- 
nounced : 

^ How many of you are there 1' 

Uncle Graspard had the strongest and 
clearest voice of us all, and upon him the 
duty of answering devolved. 

' Six.' 

This was followed by a moment of silence ; 
without doubt those outside had expected a 
larger number. 

* Make haste 1' shouted Gaspard ; ' we are 
at the last extremity.' 

' What arc your names ?' 
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He mentioned our names — Bergounhoux, 
Pagfes, the magister, Carrory, Remi, Gras- 
pard. 

During the attempts made to save us, this 
was for those who were outside the most 
painful moment. As soon as they knew that 
they would soon be able to communicate with 
us, all the relations, all the friends of the 
buried miners had flocked together, and the 
soldiers had great trouble in keeping them at 
the end of the gallery. 

When the engineer announced that there 
were but six of us, there was sad disappoint- 
ment; but each one still had hope, for 
amongst these six might be, and ought to be, 
that particular one whom each one awaited. 
He repeated our names. Alas ! out of one 
hundred and twenty mothers or wives, there 
were only four who saw their hopes realised. 
What lamentations ! what tears 1 

We on our part also thought upon those 
who ought to have been saved. 

'How many have been saved?' asked 
uncle. 

No answer. 

' Ask where is Marius V said Pagfes. 
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The question was asked ; like the first, it 
remained unanswered. 

' They have not heard.' 

Say rather that they did not wish to 
answer. There was a question which agitated 
me : 

' Ask how long a time we have been here.' 

' Fourteen days.' 

' Fourteen days I The highest of the cal- 
culations which we had made reached five or 
six days.' 

'You will not be long there. Have 
courage. Do not speak, because that impedes 
the work. You must wait some hours yet.' 

From time to time the questions recurred : 

* Are you hungry ?' 

' Yes, we are very hungry.' 

' Can you wait ? We could make a tube- 
hole and sent you some broth; but that 
would impede your deliverance. If you can 
wait you will be the sooner at liberty.' 

' We will wait ; but be quick.' 

The working of the pumps had not ceased 
for one moment, and the water sank always. 

* Tell them that the water is low,' said the 
magister. 
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' We know it ; either by the shaft or by 
the gallery we will get to you soon/ 

The blows of the pick became weaker, 
evidently they expected from moment to 
moment to effect the entrance, and as we had 
♦explained our position, they feared that they 
might cause a fall of the earth, which, coming 
down on our heads, might wound us, kill us, 
or precipitate us pell-mell into the water, 
together with the rubbish. 

The magister explained to us that we had 
also to fear the expansion of the air, which, as 
soon as a hole was pierced, would rush 
through with the velocity of a cannon-ball 
and damage everything in its way ; it was 
necessary then for us to keep on our guard, 
and to watch for ourselves, as the pickers 
watched for themselves. 

The cracking of the rock, caused by the 
blows of the pick, detached from the roof of 
the landing-stage small bits of coal, which 
rolled down the slope and fell into the water. 
It appeared strange that the closer the 
moment of our deliverance approached, the 
more feeble we became. As for myself, I 
could no longer endure my feelings ; and 
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lying covered up in the small coal, it was im- 
possible for me to raise myself upon my arm. 
I shivered, and yet I was not cold. 

At last some larger morsels detached them- 
selves, and rolled amongst us ; the shed was 
opened on the top ; we were blinded by the 
brilliancy of the lamps. But instantly all was 
darkness ; the current of air, a terrible current 
of air, a whirlwind, bringing with it morsels 
of coal and debris of all sorts, had blown 
them out. 

* It is the current of air ; don't be afraid. 
They are going to light them outside. Wait 
a moment/ 

* Wait — wait yet.' 

And at the same moment a great noise 
proceeded from the water in the gallery, and 
turning myself, I perceived a strong light, 
which advanced upon the splashing water. 

' Courage, courage 1' they cried. 

Whilst by the shaft they had succeeded in 
aiding the men in the upper landing-place, 
we were reached by the gallery. The 
engineer was in front ; he was the first who 
ascended to the landing; and I was in his 
B,rm& before I could say a word. 
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At this moment I fainted. But I soon 
became conscious that they were carrying me 
away ; and when we had got out, I felt that 
they were covering me with blankets. I closed 
my eyes, but soon I experienced a sensation of 
being dazzled, which forced me to open them. 
It was the daylight ; we were in the open 
air. At the same moment something white 
threw itself upon me. It was Capi, who 
with a bound had thrown himself into the 
arms of the engineer and licked my face. At 
the same time I felt that something took my 
right hand and embraced me. * Eemi,' said 
a feeble voice ; it was that of Mattia. I 
looked around me, and then I perceived an 
immense crowd, which was collected in two di- 
visions, leaving a passage through the middle 
of the mass. This immense number of people 
kept silence, for they had been recommended 
not to agitate us by cries ; but their attitude 
and their looks spoke instead of their lips. 
I thought I perceived in the first row white 
surplices and gilt ornaments, which glittered 
in the sun. It was the priests of Varses, 
who had come to the entrance of the mine to 
pray for our deliverance. 
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When we appeared they threw themselves 
upon their knees in the dust, for during these 
fourteen days the ground, moistened by the 
storm of rain, had had time to dry. 

Twenty arms were extended to embrace 
me, but the engineer would not surrender 
me; proud of his triumph, radiant, and 
happy, he carried me to the office, where 
beds had been prepared for our reception. 

Two days afterwards I was walking in the 
streets of Varses, followed by Mattia, Alexis, 
and Capi, and everybody who met me stopped 
to look at me. Some came to me and grasped 
my hand, with tears in their eyes. There were 
others who turned away on their heels ; these 
latter were in mourning, and inquired bitterly 
why it was that the orphan child had been 
saved, whilst the father of the family and the 
son were still in the mine — horrible rotting 
<5orpses, tossed about by the water ? But 
amongst those who thus met me, there were 
some for whom I had quite a repugnance ; 
they invited me to dine or to enter a caf6j 
saying, ^ You will tell us all that you went 
through ;' and I thanked them without ac- 
cepting their offers, for it did not suit my 
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convenience to go about thus relating my 
history to indifferent persons who considered 
that they repaid me well by a dinner or a 
glass of wine. Besides, I preferred listening 
to talking ; and I listened to Aleiis and I 
listened to Mattia, who related to me all that 
occurred above ground, while we were buried 
below. 

' When I remarked that it was for me you 
had died,' said Alexis, * I was completely 
broken down, for I believed that you were 
dead.' 

' I never believed that you were dead,' said 
Mattia. ' I ^id not know whether you would 
come out of the mine alive or not, or whether 
they would arrive in time to save you ; but I 
believed that you would not allow yourself to 
be drowned, and that if the work of rescue 
proceeded quickly enough, they would find you 
somewhere. So that while Alexis mourned 
and wept, I became quite ill with repeating,. 
" He is not dead, but he is perhaps dying." 
And I asked everybody, '* How long can one 
live without eating % When will they have 
finished drawing off the water ? When will 
the tunnelling of the gallery be completed T' 
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But no person gave me the answer I wished 
for. When they asked your names, and the 
engineer, after *' Carrory," shouted " Remi," 
I threw myself on the ground in tears ; and 
then they even trod upon me without my 
feeling it, I was so happy.' 

I was very proud to see that Mattia had 
such confidence in me, that he did not believe 
I could die. 
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